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Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


A BRONZE STATUE IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 


[PLates I-VI] 


EVERY new appearance of an ancient statue of first-rate im- 
portance is a matter for general congratulation. Not only 
is our stock of works of art increased thereby, but often valuable 
data are supplied for our understanding of the history of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. So much of this history has had to be 
written with little external evidence to help us, and with only 
the statues themselves to tell their own story, that there must 
necessarily be a great many gaps in our knowledge. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently acquired a 
bronze statue of a boy which ranks high as a work of art, and 
historically is of great interest, as it presents a new aspect of 
the art of its period. The statue was discussed by Dr. Edward 
Robinson at the last general meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Haverford. It has since been briefly published 
in the Museum Bulletin of January 1915, and in the Catalogue 
of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Bronzes in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, just issued; but it is here republished at greater 
length, so that it may become more widely known in archaeo- 
logical circles. 

The statue represents a boy standing in a graceful, easy pose, 
his head slightly turned to the left and his weight resting on the 
left leg. He wears a himation, or Greek mantle, which covers 
his left upper arm, is drawn across the back in a downward slant- 
ing line, and is then brought round to cover the lower part of the 
figure in front, the upper portion being thrown over the left 
forearm. The preservation is excellent, the only missing parts 
being both feet, the fingers of the left hand, and the object or 
objects held. The eyeballs were inserted separately. Only 
one is now preserved and has not been placed in the socket; the 
white is of ivory, the iris of a blue-gray stone, the pupil is missing; 
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fragments of the lashes of one eye, of bronze, are also preserved, 
but have likewise not been added. The right arm was broken 
off and re-attached; there is also a break across the middle of the 
body above the drapery, but both of these fractures were clean 
and have been repaired without any restoration. A small 
rectangular piece inserted in the drapery on the left side as a 
repair for defective casting has fallen out. A beautiful, smooth, 
blue-green patina now covers the surface; there are incrusta- 
tions in places. 

Both in its conception and its execution the artist of this 
statue has shown his high artistic ability. The pose, with the 
little tilt of the head and the slight curve of the figure, is wonder- 
fully graceful; and the boyish face has a sensitiveness and charm 
rarely equalled in ancient sculpture. Very effective also is the 
contrast presented by the nude torso and the varied folds of the 
drapery covering the rest of the figure. The nude portions of 
the body, especially the chest and the shoulders, are beautifully 
modelled, with fine appreciation of the delicate curves of a young 
boy. The drapery is rendered with unusual skill; it is rich and 
varied, and still essentially simple in its lines, and the feeling for 
the figure beneath it is successfully conveyed. 

It is noteworthy that on the himation in front are indicated a 
number of stripes, both horizontal and crossing each other. 
Each stripe consists of two parallel lines about half an inch apart. 
Identical stripes occur on the draperies of the Pergamene frieze ! 
and other sculptures of the fourth century and later periods.* 
They have generally been interpreted as creases formed by the 
folding of the garments; but this interpretation is not satisfactory, 
as such creases would hardly be represented by double lines, 
and would not occur in the irregular way in which we find 
them on some of the statues. It is a more plausible theory that 
the artist meant to represent a garment with a striped pat- 
tern.’ 

The two lower corners of the himation which appear on the 
left side are each decorated with a bow-knot, and a border runs 


1Cf. H. Winnefeld, Alterthiimer von Pergamon, III, 2, Die Friese des grossen 
Altars, passim. 

2 Cf. e.g. A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pl. LXXVIII, No. 320; A. 
Milchhoefer, zum 42ten Winckelmannsprogram, p. 3; H. Hepding, Athenische 
Mitteilungen, XXXV, 1910, p. 495; P. Arndt und W. Amelung, Finzelverkauf, 
No. 736. 

° This is also the interpretation given by Conze, loc. cit. 
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round the bottom, both front and back. On the left side 
joining the two ends of the himation, and also a little higher up, 
are two small supports, such as are generally found on marble 
statues. 

It is difficult to interpret the action of the two hands. The 
right is held half open; the left, with the palm of the hand upward 
and the fingers extended. There is a roughness on the thumb of 
the right hand and a corresponding roughness on the base of the 
thumb of the left hand, which may be remains of attachments; 
but what the object or objects held were, it is now impossible 
to say. 

To what period does this statue belong? The whole concep- 
tion and style of the figure, as well as the modelling, with its 
soft modulations from plane to plane, point to Greek rather than 
Roman workmanship. Moreover, the fact that the boy wears 
the Greek himation instead of the Roman toga also shows the 
close connection of the statue with Greek sculpture. The 
thorough understanding of the undeveloped body of a boy shown 
by the sculptor in every detail of his work, most strikingly per- 
haps in the thin arms and the soft, childlike contours of the face, 
speaks for the later Greek period. The treatment of the hair 
in separate, short curls laid closely on the scalp is reminiscent 
of the style of Lysippus and is not unusual in late Greek sculp- 
ture! But the determining factor in dating our statue is the 
type of the boy’s head. This is clearly a portrait and it has 
the characteristic traits of the Julio-Claudian family. He has 
the broad forehead, the flat skull, the protruding ears, and the 
general type of features continually found in members of that 
family. 

The statue must therefore be dated not far from the beginning 
of the Christian era. For the history of Greek  sculp- 
ture this is significant. It shows us that at this compar- 
atively late time there were Greek artists who were thoroughly 
imbued with the idealizing tendencies of earlier Greek sculpture 
and were still in no sense copyists. They looked to the earlier 
periods for inspiration rather than for models. Their work 
showed neither the stereotyped, dry elegance of the Augustan 
period nor the extravagant realism of some of the Hellenistic 
schools. In short, they kept alive the great traditions of earlier 


1 Compare the hair of the Morgan Eros from Boscoreale, now in The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Greek sculpture without letting their own originality be impaired 
thereby. We have not yet sufficient data to determine the home 
of the sculptor of our statue. It is more probable, however, 
that we must look for it in the eastern than in the western part 
of the Roman Empire. Greek sculptors would be more likely 
to adhere closely to earlier Greek traditions in their own lands, 
that is, in Greece and in Asia Minor, than in Italy, where they 
lived among foreign peoples and where they would necessarily 
be affected by outside influences. 

A study of this statue would be incomplete without a consid- 
eration of its possible identification. We have already pointed 
out the strong likeness which the head bears to members of 
the Julio-Claudian family. It may therefore be assumed, with 
a fair degree of probability, that our boy was an imperial prince 
of that house. Our choice of such princes is of course fairly 
large, even though we need only confine ourselves to the earlier 
members of that family, since our statue could not be dated 
later than the very beginning of the first century a.p. The 
attached chart (see page 125) will show clearly who are the per- 
sons who come into consideration. Of these we may rule out 
those whose physiognomy is familiar from identified portraits and 
does not correspond with that of our statue. Such are Augustus, 
Tiberius, Germanicus, and Agrippa Postumus. Augustus, even 
in his youthful portraits, has a much colder, more serious coun- 
tenance than our boy, and the arrangement of the hair over the 
brow, which is identical in almost all heads of Augustus, is 
different in our statue. Tiberius’s mouth is thin-lipped and 
recedes considerably between nose and chin, while the mouth of 
our boy has full lips. Germanicus also clearly shows a thin- 
lipped mouth in his portraits on coins. Agrippa Postumus bears 
no resemblance at all to our statue. 

There remain for consideration the two Drusi, M. Marcellus, 
Claudius, and Caius and Lucius Caesar. Of Marcellus we have 
no coins; the coins of Nero Drusus, Drusus the Younger, and of 
Caius and Lucius Caesar are, not distinctive enough to warrant 
a positive identification. But an important factor which must 
strongly influence our choice is the youthfulness of our statue. 
The boy can hardly be more than fourteen or fifteen years old. 
Who then of these six princes would be likely to be commem- 
orated by a statue at so early an age? And by a statue erected 
probably not in Rome, which might reflect some local popular- 
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ity, but in the eastern part of the Empire, which would pre- 
suppose wide-spread fame. We know that Nero Drusus 
enjoyed an unusual popularity; but this was to a great extent 
after he had distinguished himself as a general against the Ger- 
manic tribes, when he was over twenty years old. We have 
no record of any event that would have called for the erection 
of a statue to him in his early teens; and being the younger 
stepson of Augustus he was of course not in the direct line for 
succession to the throne. Similar considerations apply to the 
younger Drusus. As a son of Tiberius he was indeed at one 
time in the direct line for the succession, but this was only after 
the death of Caius Caesar, when Drusus was nineteen years of age. 
He was at no time particularly popular, and his public life began 
when he was over twenty. Marcellus was distinctly a favorite 
as a growing boy. We learn from Dio Cassius (XLVIII, 38) 
that Augustus distributed a congiarium to the boys of the Roman 
populace in the name of young Marcellus in B.c. 29, that is, when 
Marcellus was fourteen. Such a distinction might possibly lead 
to the erection of a statue in Rome, but it is doubtful whether it 
made him sufficiently prominent to be so honored outside of 
Italy. By the time he married Augustus’s daughter, Julia, and 
was adopted by Augustus as his son, he was eighteen years old, 
which is too old for our statue. Claudius we know to have been 
a sickly and neglected child; he did not rise into prominence 
until he became emperor at the age of fifty-one. The portraits 
we possess of him all represent him as a man over fifty. 

When we come to Caius and Lucius Caesar! the case seems 
much more hopeful.2 Here we have two grandsons of Augustus, 
the elder sons of his only daughter Julia, and adopted by him as 
his own sons when quite little.* They were brought up in the 
imperial palace, under the eyes of Augustus,‘ who regarded them 
as his direct heirs. They had to take part in the games as early 
as possible, in order to recommend themselves to popular favor.® 

1On the history of Caius and Lucius see especially A. Pauly’s Realen- 
cyklopddie, V, p. 845 f. (Wissowa’s new edition does not yet include the arti- 
cle on Octavia gens); and V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, I, 3, 
pp. 1117 ff., and II, 3, pp. 729 ff. 

2 I want here to acknowledge my obligation to Mr. J. M. Wulfing of St. Louis, 
who first suggested the identification of this statue with Caius Caesar and 
has supplied me with several valuable references. 

Suetonius, Augustus, 64. 


‘Suetonius, Augustus, 64. 
5 Dio Cassius, LIV, 26; LV, 8. 
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For the same reason Augustus erected a portico and a _ basilica 
in their name.! When Caius was twelve years old, Augustus 
took him to Gaul to introduce him to his legions on the Rhine.” 
When he was fourteen he was appointed consul designatus,’ an 
extraordinary honor for so young a boy. The next year he was 
made princeps juventutis,s which was probably equivalent to 
definitely designating him as Augustus’s successor.’ Lucius, 
three years younger than Caius, was also appointed consul desig- 
natus and princeps juventutis some years after Caius. Both 
boys performed the religious ceremonies on the occasion of the 
dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor in 2 B.c.?. Such great 
distinctions brought the boys into unusual prominence, not only 
in Italy, but—as the probable future emperors—throughout 
the Empire. They became great favorites of the Roman pop- 
ulace who took every opportunity to show their affection for 
the two princes.* Coins were struck in their honor in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and all over the East.? A large number of these 
show Caius and Lucius, as principes juventutis, clothed in volu- 
minous togas."” The erection of statues would be another natural 
consequence of this popularity; and indeed we know definitely 
of several through inscriptions." It certainly is not unlikely, 
therefore, that our bronze statue represents one of these princes. 
Whether Caius or Lucius it is difficult to say. The coins, though 
they show the princes at an early age (which is not the 
case with the Drusi) do not help us in this matter, as the feat- 
ures are not distinctive enough to have much iconographical 
value. They both look enough like our statue to make the 
identification perfectly possible. That is all we can say. Caius, 
being the elder, and therefore the heir presumptive, may perhaps 
appeal to us as the more likely subject for our statue. But from 


1 Suetonius, Augustus, 29. 

2 Dio Cassius, LV, 6. 

Suetonius, Augustus, 64; Mon. Ancyr. III, 1 ff. 

‘Suet. Aug. 26; Monumentum Ancyranum II, 44 f., III, 1 ff. 

5 Cf. Gardthausen, I, iii, p. 1121. 

®Cf. Suet. and Monumentum Ancyranum, loc. cit. 

7Suet. Aug. 29; Ovid, Fast. V, 551 ff. 

8 Cf. Dio Cassius, lv, 9. 

9 Cf. Cohen, Description des monnaies romaines, I, pp. 181 ff.; Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 6, Mysia, pl. XXVIII, 7; G. F. Hill, 
Historical Roman Coins, pl. xv, 107. 

10 Cf. Cohen, op. cit. I, p. 69, and Gardthausen, op. cit. II, iii, p. 733, 21. 

u Cf. eg. C. I. G. I, 311, 312; C.7.L. XI, 1421. 
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all accounts Lucius was just as popular as Caius both with the 
people and with Augustus, and received the same extravagant 
honors. His premature death, when only eighteen years old, 
was regarded as a calamity. His funeral was celebrated with 
great magnificence, and altars, temples, and statues, were erected 
in his honor.’ Even Tiberius, an exile in far off Rhodes, who had 
everything to gain by the death of his stepson, found it expedient 
to write a poem mourning his death.2, Moreover we know defi- 
nitely of the erection of a statue to him in Nicomedia in his four- 
teenth year.’ It seems impossible, therefore, with the evidence 
now at our command, to choose definitely between these two 
princes. We can only say that it is probable that our statue 
represents one of them.‘ 


GisELa M. A. RIcHTER. 


New York, Metropouiran Museum or ArT. 


1Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit. II, iii, p. 1127. 

2 Suetonius, Tiberius, 70. 

3 Cf. the inscription mentioned by Perrot, Guillaume et Delbet, Explora- 
tion archéologique de la Galatie et Bithynie, I, p. 4. 

4F. Studniczka, in Arch. Anzeiger, 1910, p. 533, has tried to identify busts 
formerly known as Caligula with Caius Caesar from their similarity to Agrippa. 
These busts bear no resemblance to our boy and they are also unlike the 
portraits of Caius on the coins. 
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BRYGOS AS A PAINTER OF ATHLETIC SCENES 


[Puates VII-IX] 


In his discussion of the work of Brygos (die griechischen Mei- 
sterschalen, p. 364) Hartwig remarks that this artist treated all 
the subjects known to the vase painters of the severe red-figured 
style except the palaestra, and adds that his failure to include 
such scenes in his repertory cannot be ascribed to any lack of 
ability: “wer so vorziigliche, lebendige Komoi malt, wie Brygos, 
wird schliesslich auch die Bewegungen eines in athletischen 
Ubungen begriffenen Kérpers wiederzugeben im Stande sein.” 
Palaestric scenes, he observes, are conspicuously absent from 
the work of the group Oltos-Peithinos-Hieron to which Brygos 
belongs, while Euphronios, Phintias, and Douris attained their 
greatest success in this field. 

As regards Brygos this statement stands in need of some revis- 
ion. One vase from his hand—the cylix in Copenhagen, Ger- 
hard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder pl. 281—which Hartwig groups 
with erotic scenes! might equally well be described as palaestric. 
The action takes place in the apodyterion of the palaestra. 
One athlete is putting on his himation, another is scraping him- 
self with a strigil, a third holds a pair of jumping weights, and the 
locality is indicated in characteristic Brygan fashion by two Doric 
columns and by athletic paraphernalia placed in the field—meas- 
uring rods, strigils, aryballi, sponges, bags for disks and halteres. 
Furthermore, quite a number of vases with representations of 
athletic exercises are known which were painted by followers and 
imitators of Brygos, and it is not an unreasonable inference that 
these were inspired by works of the master, though examples 
surely by his hand have not hitherto been noted. The most 

1 DL. e. p. 344. So also Ducati, Brevi Osservazioni sul Ceramista Altico Brigo, 
p. 88, No. 39. Tonks, Brygos, p. 106, No. 8, calls it palaestric, and Gardiner, 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, fig. 175, p. 477, disregards the erotic element. 
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important among these lesser artists is Hartwig’s “ Meister mit 
dem Liebling Diogenes’ who stands so close to Brygos that 
authorities have in some cases found it difficult to distinguish his 


CoryLe By Bryagos, In Boston; Drawina or Sipe A 


Ficgure 1. 


: products from those of his more brilliant contemporary. Of the 
= twelve vases which Hartwig attributes to him! four are decorated 


1 Meisterschalen, pp. 381 ff. 
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with athletic scenes. These are the cylix until lately in the Jekyll 
collection (Gerhard, l.c. pl. 271), the well known cylix in the Brit- a 
r ish Museum, E 46, with a representation of wrestlers, a cylix ee 
¢ 


CotyLe By Brycos, In Boston, Sipe B 


Figure 2. 


known only from drawings in the Apparat of the Berlin Museum, 
and the cylix in Munich, No. 279. An unpublished cylix in Bos- 
ton has also been ascribed to this master, but it is more prob- 
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ably the work of some less skillful imitator of Brygos. In the 
interior is a nude youth putting on a dotted himation; the exterior 
has on one side a youth with halteres and two others with jave- 
lins practising in the presence of a trainer, and on the other side 
a trainer watching two boxers. A cylix in Brussels with similar 
scenes is noted by Hartwig as related to Brygos,' and the list 
could, doubtless, be increased.2. Mr. J. D. Beazley informs me 
that there is a second cylix with athletic scenes in Copenhagen 
which he assigns to Brygos himself. It is apparently unpub- 
lished, and I have no further information as to the subjects 
represented. 

Of considerable interest in this connection is a vase acquired by 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1910,° and here illustrated 
on Piatres VII-VIII and Figures 1-3. According to reliable in- 
formation it came originally from Greece. It is a cotyle, or scy- 
phus, of moderate size (height, 0.145 m.; upper diameter, 0.18 m.) 
and nearly complete preservation, though it has been broken into 
many pieces. On side A the small boy’s right leg and part of the 
lower edge of his chlamys are injured, and a break runs across the 
nose of the athlete. On side B the athlete’s right ankle, the right 
ankle, left foot, and the adjoining edge of the himation of the 
trainer, and part of the pick are missing. The varnish is of a deep 
black tone and much of the reddish wash (Lasur) remains intact. 
The outlines are drawn with relief lines throughout. Red paint is 
used for the wreath worn by the paedotribes on A, for the fillet 
of the boy and for the thongs by which the aryballi are suspended. 
Thinned paint is used to indicate the light hair of the boy, the 
hair on the body of the trainer on A, the whiskers of the athlete 
on A and the trainer on B, and for the inner markings on the 
bodies. The latter are so faint that they can be made out only 
with difficulty. In the drawings (Figs. 1 and 2) the red paint is 
rendered by hatching, the thinned paint by dotted lines. 

On each side is a representation of an athlete practising with 
halteres under the direction of a trainer; but monotony is skill- 


1 Le. -p. 373. 

2 A fragmentary cylix in the Louvre, G 158, with an athletic contest is as- 
signed to Brygos by Pottier, Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 1007, but Mr. Beazley tells 
me that in his opinion it is by Makron. 

3 Annual Report, 1910, p. 62. 
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fully avoided by variations in the action and poses of the figures 
and by a different choice and arrangement of accessories. 

The athlete on side A is shown in a typical attitude of the broad 
jump. His weight is on his right leg which is bent; his left is 
extended before him with the ball of the foot touching the ground; 
his arms are swung forward to a little above the horizontal; his 
body is drawn back to maintain an equilibrium. The moment 
represented is at the end of the preliminary upward swing of the 
weights.!_ These are of the more usual of the two prevailing types, 
consisting of ‘‘a nearly semi-circular piece of metal or stone, with 
a deep recess in the straight, lower side which affords a grip.’” 
The end held to the front is considerably larger than the other. 
The bearded paedotribes stands facing the youth. He wears a 
himation, and leans forward supporting himself on a knotted 
stick held in his left hand. With his right he holds out a long 
rod, as if to give emphasis to his remarks. In the field, between 
the two figures, are a pair of measuring rods, crossed. These 
seem to have no special significance, but to have been added to 
improve the composition. A small boy standing behind the 
jumper is an interested spectator of the scene (Fig. 3). He has 
blond hair and wears a chlamys; in his left hand he holds the 
athlete’s staff, in his right his aryballus and sponge. Above, a 
sling-shaped bag in which the halteres were carried is suspended 
from the wall. 

On side B the positions of the trainer and athlete are reversed. 
The former stands in profile to left, with his right leg advanced 
and his body bent forward slightly. His hands holding the 
weights are lowered, one being swung out to the front, the other 
tothe rear. The halteres are larger and of a different type, con- 
sisting of an oval piece of stone with pointed ends, and hollowed 
out to admit the fingers.* The attitude is in this case less clear, 
but probably it represents a moment during the downward swing 


1 This attitude is frequently represented on Attic vases. Examples are cited 
by Gardiner, J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 184 ff., who refers also to the jumpers on 
a bronze discus in Berlin (Baumeister, Denkmdiler, fig. 612) and on one in the 
British Museum, Catalogue of Bronzes No. 248, fig. 10, Walters, the Art of the 
Greeks, pl. CV. This figure resembles very closely the one on our vase. 

2 Gardiner, l.c. p. 181. To the examples there cited may be added one in 
Boston. It is, like the others, of lead, and so smail that it could be held only 
by the lower end, unless it was meant for a boy’s use. 

3Cf. Gardiner, l.c. p. 181, and in Greek Athletic Sports, p. 299, figs. 
61, 62. 
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of the weights which succeeded the position illustrated by the 
youth on side A. Actually the arms would be kept parallel, 
but the artist has sacrificed photographic accuracy in order 
better to display the athlete’s whole body. The trainer—this time 
a youth—wears a hiniation and shoes, leans upon a knotted staff 
which is propped 
under his left armpit, 
and holds a long rod 
in his right hand. The 
athlete’s himation is 
laid on a stool behind 
him, and above it his 
strigil, aryballus and 
sponge are suspended. 
Behind the trainer is 
a pick used to soften 
the ground of the 
okaupa, or landing 
place for the jump, 
and a bag for halteres 
hangs above it. 

The figures on both 
sides give the impres- 
sion of having been 
drawn more for their 
own sake than as ele- 
ments in a carefully 
thought out scheme of 
decoration. They are 
given plenty of space, 
and the arms and legs, 
the various rods and 
knotted sticks, make 
a medley of crossing 
Figure 4.—Derait rrom Sipe A-or Coryte lines. atten- 

tion, like that of the 
trainers and the small brother, is focussed upon the two athletes 
and their manipulation of the weights. These long-legged, power- 
fully developed youths are drawn in a few simple strokes with a 
freedom and understanding of anatomy which reveal the hand 
of a master of the first rank. Their bodies are shown in three- 
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quarter view without a trace of the archaism which is still pro- 
nounced in the work of Euphronios and Phintias, and of Douris 
in his earlier period. 

Asto theauthorship no doubts can be entertained. The dotted 
mantles of the trainer on A and the athlete on B, the indication 
of hair by means of thinned paint along the median line of the 
bearded trainer’s body, the drawing of the stool with the mantle 
upon it, the way in which the himation of the trainer on B is 
draped so as to expose one side of his body, the drawing of the 
knotted sticks, the indication of the locality by means of athletic 
paraphernalia are all details which suggest Brygos strongly with- 
out amounting to actual proof. This is, however, furnished by 
the drawing of the heads. The form of the skull, low, deep from 
front to back and flat on top, the profile with the tip of the nose 
turned up (in three cases), the full lower lip and heavy chin, the 
narrow eye of the athlete on A, the intense expression of all the 
faces—these are infallible criteria. And, if more were needed, 
the droll figure of the half grown boy, with his blond hair, snub 
nose, drooping nether lip, and twisted pose, has in itself almost 
the value of a signature. 

Brygos has left us much more ambitious works, but these two 
simple groups exhibit in a marked degree his facile and sure 
draughtsmanship as well as the liveliness and dramatic force which 
he was able to impart to his designs. They are of interest also 
as showing that he did not neglect the palaestra as completely 
as had been supposed—the point which has furnished an excuse 
for their publication here. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has possessed since 1901 another 
unpublished vase with a representation of an athlete, which Mr. 
Beazley has recently recognized as a work of Brygos. It is a 
small cylix (height, 0.075 m.; diameter, 0.205 m.), complete, but 
put together from many pieces. The exterior is undecorated; the 
picture in the inside (PLATE IX) is enclosed within a border of 
maeanders, intercepted at intervals by squares containing crosses. 
A nude youth wearing a red fillet stands in profile to right with his 
knees slightly bent, holding a strigil in his right hand and stretch- 
ing out his left arm. He is playing with a small dog which 
crouches before him with its head raised. Behind the athlete is 
his himation lying ona stool. In the field are a pair of measuring 
rods, crossed, and the inscription HOPAIS KAVOsS, The pose 
resembles that of the athlete on side B of the cotyle, save that 
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the upper part of the body is turned to the front. Here again it 
is the drawing of the head, especially the characteristic profile, 
which makes the attribution certain. The design is admirably 
adapted to the circular field; of details the lively and natural 
pose of the dog and the clever drawing of the youth’s left hand are 


especially noticeable. 
L. D. Caskey. 


Museum oF FINE Arts, 
Boston. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE IN LOMBARDY 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


NOTWITHSTANDING the rich, and in many respects excellent, 
literature relating to early Lombard sculpture,! and in a measure 
because of that very richness (which has plunged the would-be 
student into a mass of discussion frequently important, but has 
impeded the view of the period as a whole), there has yet appeared 
no general account of the broad tendencies of artistic evolution 
in Lombardy in the twelfth century. It is the object of the 
present paper to give in outline the history of that evolution. 
In order to accomplish this in a limited space, it has been neces- 
sary to state briefly, in a sentence or two, the result of my own 
researches and those of other scholars, the full discussion of which 
would not only far exceed the space at my disposal, but would 
detract from the clearness and sharpness of that fundamental 
outline which it is my primary purpose to draw.” 

One of the most striking aspects of the sculpture of the twelfth 
century in Italy is the fact that at a period when elsewhere 
throughout Europe art was progressing by means of a compact 
and closely woven tradition, in which the personality of the artists 
was generally lost, in Italy, on the other hand, this tradition 
was—I will not say non-existent—but suddenly broken and 
modified by the appearance of artists of strong individual person- 
ality, who frequently interrupted the normal development of art 
and diverted it to new and unexpected channels and sometimes 
even rolled it backward by the sheer force of their genius. Ni- 
cold Pisano, Giotto, Altichieri, Massaccio, Donatello, Michel- 
angelo and others of like dominating personality did not in later 
times sway and change the course of the development of art 


See especially Max Gg. Zimmermann, Oberitalische Plastik im friihen und 
hohen Mittelalter. Leipzig, 1897, A. G. Liebeskind. Folio. 

21 shall give a full discussion of the entire subject, with quotations from the 
original documents—including many still unpublished—in my forthcoming 
book on Lombard Architecture. 
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more notably than did Lanfranco, Guglielmo da Modena, and 
Benedetto, called Antelami, in the twelfth century. 

Few single buildings have so profoundly influenced the history 
of art as the cathedral of Modena (Fig. 2). In the portions of 
this structure erected between 1099 and 1106, two geniuses of the 
first class left works the influence of which is notably stamped, not ; 
only on all the twelfth century, but on the Gothic and even the 
Renaissance periods throughout Italy. To the first of these— 
Lanfranco—is due the deliberate renunciation of the rib-vaulted 
basilica, and the substitution of a new type of edifice in which 
structural purposes are subordinated to decorative considerations. 
To this Lanfranco it is due that Gothic architecture arose, not 
in Italy, but in France.' The eight succeeding centuries of 
architecture in Italy, whether for better or for worse, rest directly 
and fundamentally upon his work. From him they learned to 
sacrifice structure to decoration. Not only does his versonality 
echo down through the centuries thus in the underlying philo- 
sophical concept of Italian art, but also in tangible motives of 
decoration. The Lombard porch and columns resting on the 
backs of lions—both so constantly repeated in later Italian archi- 
tecture—were first introduced by Lanfranco. 

While Lanfranco was revolutionizing architecture, Guglielmo 
was revolutionizing sculpture. From the decline of Roman art 
to the time of Guglielmo, there were executed in Europe, so far 
as we know, no really serious figure sculptures in stone. Hildes- 
heim, the bronze doors of 8. Zeno at Verona, and other isolated 
monuments, prove that sculpture, especially in metal, was not 
an absolutely lost art, but its products were isolated, sporadic, 
lifeless, and in general without great artistic value. A typical 
example of the depths to which figure sculpture in Lombardy 
had fallen in the eleventh century is furnished by a capital repre- 
senting the Resurrection of Christ in the cloister of Acqui (Fig. 
1) executed in 1067.2. In 1099, Guglielmo—or Wiligelmo, as he 
calls himself—began his notable decoration of the cathedral of 
Modena. About the same time, important stone sculptures 
were executed at Pontida* and at Moissac. Although the three 


1See my article ‘Early Rib-Vaulted Construction in Italy’ (Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 3rd series, Vol. XX, 1913, p. 553). 

2See my article on ‘Acqui’ (The American Architect, Vol. CIII, 1913, p. 
253). 

3 The sculptor of Pontida worked also at Calvenzano. 
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Figure IN THE CLOISTER AT Acaui (Photo, A. K. P.) 


Figure 2.—Mopena; CATHEDRAL (Photo. A. Kk. P.) 
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groups show faint points of contact, their relationship to each 
other and their derivation remain obscure.' It is, nevertheless, 
evident that Guglielmo is more advanced than the sculptors of 
Moissac or Pontida. 

By Guglielmo’s hand we have only the sculptures at the cathe- 
drals of Cremona and Modena, yet these are sufficient to reveal 
clearly and definitely his artistic personality.2. Like Lanfranco 
he is an innovator; like Lanfranco also he is entirely careless of 
architectural propriety and_ structural considerations. His 
sculptures are placed on the walls of churches, as pictures might 
be disposed on the walls of amuseum. This characteristic cannot 
perhaps be better illustrated than by comparing the entirely 
architectural sculptures of French cathedrals, such as Reims or 
Amiens—where the lines of the sculptures follow out and accent- 
uate the structural members—with the fagade of Modena (Fig. 
2), in which Guglielmo has inserted a band of sculpture quite 


1 T shall here only note that the technical peculiarity of representing drapery 
folds by means of two parallel slightly incised lines, the most notable point of 
contact between these three groups of sculpture, is a common and frequently 
repeated mannerism in ivory carvings from the fourth century onwards. 

2 The only documentary evidence in regard to Guglielmo is the inscription 
between the prophets Enoch and Elijah of the fagade of Modena. This inscrip- 
tion reads: 


DV GEMIN| CANCER] CURSV CONSENDIT| OVANTES. 
IDIBVS| IN QVINTIS IVNII SVP TPR] MENSIS. 
MILLE DEI] CARNIS MONOS CENJTV MINVS ANNIS| 
ISTA DOMVS CLARI] FVNDATVR GEMINIANI. 

INTER SCVLTORES QVAN|TO SIS DIGNVS HONORE 
CLAIRET SCVLTVRA NVC WILIGELME TVA. 


For a fac-simile and a discussion of the difficulties see G. Bertoni, Atlante 
Storico Paleografico del Duomo di Modena, Modena, Orlandini, 1909, pl. I. 

Similarity of style leaves no doubt that the remaining sculptures of the fagade 
of Modena are by the same hand as the Enoch and Elijah. (See the repro- 
ductions in Bertoni’s Atlante.) It is also evident that the sculptures of Cre- 
mona are by the same hand. Not only are the subjects—Enoch and Elijah 
supporting an inscription, Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, caryatids, ete.—identical 
with those of Modena, but they are treated in precisely the same way. The 
architectural details are analogous, the same inscriptions are repeated, and the 
same technical mannerisms are found in both series. Compare the illustra- 
tions in Bertoni’s Atlante with those in Monteverdi's Cremona (Milano, Bonomi, 
1911. L’Italia Monumentale, No. 18). 
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arbitrarily. It is true that in the prophets 
of Cremona (Fig. 3) Guglielmo instituted the 
motive of jamb sculptures, which, carried 
over by the French, became one of their most 
characteristically structural motives.' Yet 
the Cremona statues are in themselves pri- 
marily decorative: 

Guglielmo’s art (Fig. 4) is essentially coarse; 
its pervading characteristic is a peasant 
quality. He is interested primarily in telling 
a good story, and chooses in preference 
simple and obvious subjects. His figures— 
which are always short and stocky—tend 
to be over-corpulent and invariably suggest 
the well-fed, thick-witted bourgeois. An 
element of caricature is frequently present 
in the faces; Guglielmo even does not hesitate 
to affix a sarcastic inscription criticising the 


1The Cremona prophets—like all the sculptures of 
Guglielmo at Cremona—date from 1107-1117. The 
former date is fixed by the inscription in the 
sacristy: 


+ANN DNICO INCAR 
NACO .M.C. Vil . INDI 
TIONE . XV . PSIDENTE 


DOMINO PASCALE 
IN ROMANA SEDE 
Vil. KL SEPTB. INCEP 


FIGURE 3.~CREMONA;} 
THE PropHet Isarau, 
BY GUGLIELMO -DA 
Mopena (Photo. A. 
K.P. 


TA E AEDIFICAR! HEC MA 
AECCL[ESI]JA CREMONEN 


SIS [QVAE] MEDIA VIDET 


the latter by the fact that in 1117 this primitive cathedral was destroyed by the 
great earthquake (Chronicon Cremonense, ed. Muratori, R.J.S. VII, 633). 
The cathedral lay in ruin for twelve years (Sicardi Episcopi Chronicon, ed. 
Muratori, R.J.S. VII, 594) or until 1129, when a reconstruction was begun in a 
new style. Fragments of the earlier edifice ruined in 1117 were, however, pre- 
served, among them some of the sculptures of Guglielmo. The fact that 


Guglielmo originated the motive of jamb sculptures has 
been recognized. 


not, I believe, before 
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morality of the scriptures on his relief of the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel.! His composition is often rather good, and he sur- 
rounds his figures with a space that at times even makes one 
think of the restfulness of Giotto. 

The art of sculpture as it had been evolved by Guglielmo was 
developed by his successors in Emilia and in Lombardy during 
the first three quarters of the twelfth century. Some of these 
successors, such as Nicolé and Guglielmo da Verona, are known by 
name. Others, such as Guglielmo’s two assistants at Modena, 


— 


— 


Figure 4.—Mopena, CatHeprat; Rewer sy GuGLieLMO DA MopEeNa 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 


one of whom worked also at Borgo 8S. Donnino, the other at 
S. Celso of Milan, or the sculptor who worked at the cathedral of 
Parma and at Sasso, or that other who worked at Nonantola, are 
known only by their works. These various artists have all a 
strong and definite personality, and are characterized by certain 
peculiar technical mannerisms. Yet they are, nevertheless, all 
so thoroughly under the influence of Guglielmo and of his style 
that so acute a critic as Venturi has confounded Guglielmo da 


1HIC PMIT| HIC PLORAT| GEMIT HIC] NIMIS ISTE] LABORAT 


The hic refers to Cain, the iste to Abel. 
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Modena with Guglielmo da Verona, and has assigned practically 
all of the twelfth century sculptures of northern Italy to one man 
and his assistant.! 

Of the successors of Guglielmo da Modena, the most important 


1This blunder—which I am the first to rectify—originated through the much- 
discussed mosaic inscription at Ferrara, destroyed in 1712. Baruffaldi copied 
it before its destruction as follows: 


Il mille cento trentacinque nato 

Fo questo Tempio a Zorzi consecrato 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore 

E Glielmo fo l Auctore. 


In this version the inscription was interpreted not unreasonably to mean that 
Guglielmo and Nicold, the two artists who are known to have worked together 
at S. Zeno of Verona, collaborated in the construction of the cathedral of Fer- 
rara. In deference to the supposed documentary evidence, it was necessary 
to find some sculptures at Ferrara to assign to Guglielmo da Verona. His 
personality being thus confused, it was even possible to identify Guglielmo da 
Verona with Guglielmo da Modena, although the styles of the two men, it is 
_ now evident, were radically different. The recent researches of Bertoni 
(L’Iscrizione Ferrarese del 1135. Bergamo, Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 
1907; also articles in Studi Medievali, Vol. I1, 1907, pp. 239, 477), have proved 
that the version of the inscription as published by Baruffaldi was the result of a 
careless restoration executed after the cathedral had been damaged by earth- 
quake in 1570, and that before that date the inscription read: 


LI MICE CENTO TRENTA CENQE NATO 
FO QTO TENPLO A. S. GOGIO . DONATO 
DA GLELMO CIPTADIN P[ER] SO AMORE 
E NE FO LOP[ERJA NICOLAO SCOLPTORE 


From this correct version we learn that the Guglielmo who coéperated in the 
construction of Ferrara was not an architect or sculptor, but the famous cap- 
tain of the people who, as we know from other sources, bore the expenses of the 
construction. When it is once established that we are not obliged to recog- 
nize the hand of any Guglielmo at Ferrara, the whole question becomes clear. 
Ferrara is the work of Nicold alone, as are also the sculptures of the cathedrals 
of Verona and Piacenza. At S. Zeno of Verona the works of Nicold and 
Guglielmo da Verona are each signed, so that no confusion is possible. In 
those signed by Nicold (Fig. 5) we find the same style as in his other works. 
In those of Guglielmo da Verona (Fig. 6) we find an entirely different hand, 
to which can be ascribed no other extant works in northern Italy. The two 
Guglielmos of Modena and Verona are obviously widely separated; indeed, 
Guglielmo da Verona resembles Nicolé more closely than he does Guglielmo da 
Modena (Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 11). 
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was undoubtedly Nicold, who has left us signed works at Sagra 


S. Michele, the cathedral of Ferrara, the cathedral of Verona, 7 
and S. Zeno of Verona (Fig. 5). Analogy of style makes it 


Figure 6.—Verona, 8. ZENO; RELIEFS BY GUGLIELMO DA VERONA 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 


possible to attribute to him 
also the sculptures in the 
cathedral of Piacenza. Nic- 
improved notably the 
art of Guglielmo, but he 
developed it always along 
essentially the same lines. 
The Guglielmo tradition was 
brought to its highest point 
by two unknown sculptors, 
one of whom produced the 
prophet in the Sagra of 
Carpi (Fig. 7), the other 
the ambo sculptures at 
Castell’Arquato (Fig. 8). 
The prophet of Carpi (Fig. 
7) is a remarkable produc- 
tion, full of psychological 
content, and executed with 
admirable technical mastery. 
The strength of the Gug- 
lielmo tradition, however, is 


Figure 7.—PROPHET IN THE SaGRa, 
Carpi (Photo. A. K. P.) 
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demonstrated by the background, which is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the water in one of the sculptures of the Porta della 
Pescheria at Modena, in the treatment of the feet, of the drap- 
eries, of the hair, and of various other details. Of the superb 
sculptures of Castell’ Arquato, the finest is the angel of St. 
Matthew (Fig. 8), a figure not unworthy, in my judgment, to 
compare with the master- 
pieces of archaic Greek 
sculpture. The composition 
is strikingly successful; the 
drawing of the wings is sin- 
gularly rhythmical and 
majestic;! the entire figure 
is full of meaning, and 
breathes an exquisite spirit 
of poetry. Technically and 
spiritually, however, the style 
is that of Guglielmo da 
Modena, as may be seen in 
the details of the technique, 
the heavy, coarse drapery, 
and the clumsy feet. 

With Benedetto dawns a 
new era in Lombard sculp- 
ture. As Lanfranco and 
Guglielmo had brushed away 
Ficure ’Arquato; Ance: the traditions of the eleventh 

rrom Ambo (Photo. A. K. P.) century, Benedetto brushed 

away those of the twelfth 

century. We know little of him besides what may be deduced 

from the internal evidence of his works. There are only two 

inscriptions. One, on the Deposition of the Parma cathedral 
is as follows: 


ANNO MILLENO CENTENO SEPTVAGENO: OCTAVO 
SCVLTOR PATVIT MSE SECVDO 
ANTELAMI DICTVS SCVLPTOR FVIT HIC BENEDICTVS 


In the interests of his verse, Benedetto has rendered exceedingly 


The same arrangement of wings is found in one of the sculptures of Le 
Mans, with which the angel of Castell’ Arquato shows other striking analogies. 
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obscure the important information this inscription was intended 
to convey to posterity. At least it is clear that the Deposition 
was executed in February, 1178.'_ The other inscription simply 


. 
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Figure 9.—SERRAVALLE; BaptisterY (Photo. A. K. P.) 


1 The difficulties centre about the first word of the last line Antelami. The 
usual interpretation: “This sculptor was Benedetto called Antelami,” which 
has gained for Benedetto the name Antelami, by which he is now usually known, 
is exceedingly dubious. Nicknames for artists derived from the town from which 
they came were common in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
there is no evidence that such were used in the twelfth century. Further- 
more, in the inscription of the baptistery our artist calls himself simply Bene- 
detto, and nothing is said about Antelami. Two other interpretations are 
possible. One is to construct dictus fuit together and take Antelami as a geni- 
tive. The last line then would mean “This sculptor was called Benedetto of 
Antelamo.”’ Antelamo would be, not the name of Benedetto’s father, but of 
the place from which Benedetto came. In fact, a valley of this name did exist 
and was renowned for its carpenters (Hist. Pat. Mon. XIII, 903). The second 
is, to assume that Antelami is written by error for Antelam’=antelamus. Now, 
antelamus was the regular word for builder in certain parts of Italy (See Michele 
Lopez, Jl Battistero di Parma, Parma, R. Deputazione di Storia Patria, 1864, 
4 to p. 126). We should then construe antelamus, the first word of the third 
line, with the second line, just as octavo, the first word of the second line obvi- 
ously is joined grammatically with the first line, and translate: ‘In February, 
1178, the builder revealed his art as a sculptor. This sculptor was called Bene- 
detto.” 
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states that Benedetto began the baptistery of Parma in 1196. 
The second line of the Deposition inscription implies that this was 
Benedetto’s earliest work in sculpture, but he may well have tried 
his wings previously in architecture. I have little hesitation in 
attributing to this period before 1178 the charming baptistery 
at Serravalle (Fig. 9), a building in which are found no sculptures, 
but all the characteristics of Benedetto’s style as an architect. 
The building shows a complete departure from the normal 
Lombard type. It is constructed on classical models and built 
of finely carved blocks of marble, and is supplied with classical 
mouldings executed with phenomenal delicacy. So admirable 
is the execution in this building that it has frequently been taken 
fora Roman ruin. In the baptistery of Parma, we find the same 
classical tendencies, the same love of horizontal lines, the same 
complete breaking away from the Lombard tradition. In 
Benedetto’s earliest sculpture of the Deposition (Fig. 10)—which 
is in all probability part of the altar of Nicodemus, not of an 
ambo, as is usually stated'—we find already clearly shown all 


1 The identification of the Deposition and the capitals in the museum, to- 
gether with other capitals which have since disappeared, as parts of the ambo 
was made by the exceedingly careless chronicler, Da Erba. He seems to have 
had no basis for his statement beyond knowledge of the fact that an ambo 
previously existed in the cathedral. The capitals may well be fragments of 
such an ambo, but the Deposition panel is executed in a different marble from 
the capitals, so that it is difficult to believe that the two could have belonged 
together. Furthermore, the size and shape of the Deposition panel preclude 
the possibility that it could have served in an ambo (the long sides of ambos 
in the twelfth century were regularly bulging) while they are precisely such as 
would be proper for an altar front. Now the cathedral of Parma claimed, and 
still claims, to possess half the body of Nicodemus. In the Middle Ages this 
relic must have been preserved in a special altar, and the fact that we have the 
chief scene from the life of Nicodemus represented in the Deposition relief 
leads me to suppose that the panel of Benedetto originally served as the front 
of this altar. I am confirmed in this supposition by noting that at Bardone a 
sculptured panel representing the Deposition, closely imitated from Benedetto’s 
relief, was made for (and still serves in) precisely such an altar. 

It is notable that the Depositions of Parma and Bardone represent an icono- 
graphical tradition entirely distinct from that which is found current elsewhere 
in the twelfth century. Nicodemus loosens the hands of Christ, not the feet; 
numerous personages are represented; a ladder is placed against the cross. 
This tradition appears in France only in the fifteenth century and has been 
believed by M. Male to have been derived from the mystery plays (L’Art 
Religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age, p. 50). The Parma reliefs make it seem 
more probable that the tradition was derived from ivory carvings or miniatures. 
The unusual subject was perhaps chosen at Parma because Benedetto wished 
to illustrate, not the Passion of Christ, but the life of Nicodemus. 
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the characteristics of his art. He has broken entirely with the 
old tradition of Guglielmo da Modena. Instead of coarse 
draperies we find draperies exceedingly fine, falling in delicate, 
ethereal folds. These draperies are more or less directly derived 
from the draperies of Chartres'—in fact, French influence is 
obvious throughout the work of our sculptor. Benedetto was 
a deeply religious man, interested primarily in the dogmas of 
the church and in subjects of profound philosophic and religious 
content. Guglielmo da Modena had rarely treated symbolic 


Fiaure 10.—Parma, CATHEDRAL; BY BENEDETTO 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 


subjects, and his followers never. Only once in the cathedral 
of Modena do we find a certain profundity of thought in the 
relief in which Jacob wrestling with the angel is put in parallel 
with the strife of Faith and Fraud from Prudentius? (Fig. 11); 
but, as a rule, he and his followers are content to illustrate the 


1 They are, however, also partly derived from Benedetto’s master, two of 
whose works are still extant in the museum at Piacenza. 

? This relief has been the subject of a monograph by Federico Patetta (Di 
una Scultura e di due Iscrizioni inedite nella Facciata meridionale del Duomo 
di Modena. Memorie della Regia Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti in 
Modena, Serie III, Vol. VII, 1908, Sezione di Arti, p.3), but the symbolism 
has not yet been recognized. Both subjects signify the same thing: the tri- 
umph of the Church over the Synagogue. (See 8S. Paterii Expositio, ed. Migne, 
Pat. Lat. LXXIX, 712; Isidore of Seville, Allegoriae XXX, ed. Migne 
LXXXIII, 105; Jbid., Quaestiones in Vet. Testam. XXVII, ed. Migne, 
LXXAXIII, 266; 8S. Ambrosii, De Jacob et Vita Beata, Lib. II, 2, ed. Migne 
XIV, 647 etc., etc.) 
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Bible in a straightforward and perfectly matter-of-fact way, at 
times—as has been said—even with a touch of irreverence. 
Benedetto, on the other hand, chooses subjects full of allegorical 
significance and treats them with profound religious feeling. 
In the Deposition (Fig. 10) we have the symbolic figures of the 
Church and the Synagogue, the Sun and the Moon, Johnand 
Mary. In the portal of the Parma baptistery is represented 
the highly symbolical parable from the story of St. Barlaam.'! 


Fievre 11.—Mopena, CaTHepraL; ComBat or TrRuTH AND JacosB 
WRESTLING WITH THE ANGEL; BY GUGLIELMO DA MODENA 
(Photo. Orlandini) 


Even more profound is the subject of the west portal, where we 
have on the two jambs the six ages of the world, the six ages of 
man, the six works of mercy and the six scenes from the parable 
of the vineyard, all put in parallel. These reliefs contain some 
of the deepest thoughts of the mediaeval philosophers and 
theologians. In the lunette is placed the Last Judgment. The 
artist evidently wishes to signify that it is only by performing 
the works of mercy that man ean pass through the six ages of his 
life in safety, and be prepared to face the terrible Last Day.? 

1 Duchalais, ‘Explication des sculptures du tympan du baptistére de Parme 
au moyen de la parabole de St. Barlaam.’ Mémoires de la Société Impériale 
des Antiquairies de France. 3me Série, Tome II, 1855, p. 277. 

?See Didron Ainé, ‘Les Oeuvres de Miséricorde,’ Annales Archéologiques, 
Vol. 21, 1861, p. 195; also ‘La Vie Humaine,’ Annales Archéologiques, Vol. 15, 
1855, p. 413). 
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This Last Judgment is strikingly analogous to representations 
of the same subject in French plastic art, notably that at 
Bourges. There is no doubt that Benedetto was powerfully 
influenced by French models. This is evident also in the fagade 
of Borgo 8. Donnino, the disposition of which reproduces the 
facade of St.-Gilles. 

The sculptures of Borgo 8. Donnino executed before the bap- 
tistery of Parma, show Benedetto’s art perhaps at its best. 
The two figures of Ezechiel and David (Fig. 
12) in their nobility and poise are the master- 
pieces of twelfth century, I might almost say 
of mediaeval, sculpture in Italy. One of the 
finest examples of Benedetto’s later style is 
the Flight into Egypt of the Parma bap- 
tistery (Fig. 13). Superb in composition, 
full of significance, breathing poetry from 
every line, this composition easily merits a 
place among the greatest achievements of 
plastie art. Although an architect, Bene- 
detto, in this relief as elsewhere, shows 
himself a singularly unarchitectural sculp- 
tor. He never hesitates to sacrifice archi- 
tectural lines and propriety to that dramatic 
action and appeal which he so particularly 
loved. 

Benedetto, like Guglielmo, was much 
imitated, but, his successors, unlike those of 
Guglielmo, never succeeded in founding a 
living and permanent tradition. The magic pega cst 
of his art lay too much in the prosecution of | Daviv, By BENE- 
technical details, in the denotation of psy- — (Phote. A. K. 
chology, and in exposition (by that I mean 
the interesting telling of a story)to lend itself readily to imitation. 
His followers ranged from mediocre to bad. Like Michelangelo, 
Benedetto broke a tradition and left chaos. Thus we find that in 
the well-known sculptures of the ambo at Modena an imitator 
of Benedetto has succeeded in reproducing only his mannerisms. 
Throughout the Appenini Parmigiani are extant numerous crude 
imitations of Benedetto’s work, which often—as at Bardone— 
sink to the last depths of crudity. At Berceto we have an imita- 
tion—or perhaps it is a parody—of Benedetto’s Dance of David. 
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Figure 13.—ParMA; BAPTISTERY; FLIGHT INTO EGypT, BY BENEDETTO 
(Photo. A. Kk. P.) 


Figure 14.—Parma; paptistery; Dance or Davi, By BENEDETTO 
(Photo, A. K. P.) 
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This lunette of the Parma baptistery (Fig. 14) is one of his most 
beautiful and profound works. The King David who plays is 
Christ, who announces through the harp (the Church) of ten 
strings (the ten commandments), His new message. The four 
musicians, Asaph, Heman, Ethan and Idithun, are the four 
Evangelists, by means of whom the Gospel of salvation was 
preached to the nations. The figures of all ages and both sexes 
who dance with joy are the peoples of the world, saved by the 
divine message.! At Berceto this subject was caricatured (Fig. 
15). David appears as an ass, the Evangelists as various 


Figure 15.—BERCETO; LUNETTE OF WESTERN PORTAL (Photo. A. K. P.) 


grotesque animals. The crude, almost preposterous imitation 
of the technical execution of Benedetto leaves no doubt that 
this debased sculptor was one of his followers. In the darkest 
hour of the Dark Ages cruder works had hardly been produced. 
Nevertheless, the school of Benedetto was not absolutely sterile, 
but the task of tracing the links which connect it with Nicold of 
Apulia, called afterwards Pisano, must be left to the historian of 
thirteenth century sculpture. 


1 The symbolism of this subject, which is not uncommon in mediaeval art, 
has not before been explained, but is evident in the light of a passage from Wala- 
fried Strabo (Glossa Ordinaria, Lib. 1, Paral. ed. Migne, Pat. Lat., CXIIT, 660), 
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The very last years of the twelfth century saw the appearance 
in the extreme north of a new genius, whose name is unknown, 
but who shows himself in his works no less brilliant, no less indi- 
vidual, no less revolutionary, than Benedetto himself. This 
sculptor worked in stucco at Cividale, 8S. Pietro di Civate, and 
at S. Ambrogio of Milan, where he executed the much discussed 
ciborio. He introduced a new medium—stucco—by means 
of which he obtained a novel and striking technique. His art 
rests primarily upon his Lombard predecessors and he shows 
points of contact particularly with that sculptor (whom I call 
the ‘“‘master of Benedetto”’) who has left us the two admirable 
prophets of the Piacenza museum. Nevertheless he does show 
certain characteristics which cannot be explained except on the 
hypothesis of foreign influence. This foreign influence cannot 
come from Constantinople, as has been assumed, for the works 
of our sculptor depart radically from the Byzantine tradition, 
not only in style, but in details of iconography.!| Numerous 
points of contact with the schools of the Ile-de-France, Languedoc, 
and Provence have long convinced me that this foreign influence 
came not from the Orient, but from the Occident ; and photographs 
of Spanish Romanesque sculptures recently shown by Miss King, 
lead me to venture to suggest the possibility that our artist 
derived his inspiration in part from Spain. This notable per- 
sonality, with which the twelfth century closed, inaugurated 
that long succession of artists in stucco and terra cotta, which 
flourished throughout the Gothic and Renaissance periods, and 
culminated in the school of the Della Robbia. 


ARTHUR KINGSLEY PoRTER. 
New YorK. 


1 For example, he always places Peter to Christ’s left, whereas Mr. Frothing- 
ham has shown the Byzantine tradition was exactly the reverse. 
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THE ROMAN TERRITORIAL ARCH 


IN a previous paper! I showed how in Roman colonies it was 
customary to erect an arch at the point where the principal road, 
before entering the town, intersected the pomerial line or ditch. 
This arch, often miscalled a triumphal! arch, must be called a 
colony or municipal arch. It served the civic purpose of mark- 
ing the religious and legal line of demarcation between city and 
country jurisdiction, as well as the practical purpose of an 
octroi barrier. In this custom, Roman towns were following 
that of Rome itself and Rome had derived the idea from older 
cities of Latium and Ftruria. My theory has been quite gen- 
erally accepted and, so far as I know, has not been opposed. 

In the present paper I propose to apply the same theory to 
territorial boundaries. It is a well-known fact that all territorial 
units in ancient Italy were marked by ditches and stones or 
cippi,? and that the consecrated plow was used in starting these 
sacred territorial ditches just as much as in starting the pomerial 
ditches of the urbes. More than this it is generally admitted by 
recent historians that the original unit for the tribe was not the 
city or urbs but the canton or territory; that the fortified oppidum 
was at first only a temporary place of refuge from forays for man, 
beast, and property, and that whatever primitive custom or law 
there may be that relates to the religious consecration of the land 
and boundaries of the tribe originated in connection with the 
territory, and was only later transferred to the oppidum, after the 
town had become a permanent place of residence and pastoral and 
agricultural life had been supplemented by urban organization.$ 

1 Revue Archéologique 1905, 11 (V1), p. 216 ff. 

2E.g. Cippus with Fines Sabinorum found at Coppido (Petit-Radel), in 
Annali Ist. 1832, p. 3; cippus with Fines Albensium found at 8. Stefano 
(Phaebonius, Hist. Marsorum, p. 158). See Abate, Abruzzo, pp. 104, 429, 
430; and for boundary wall between Sabini and Vestini, p. 43. Lachmann, 
Gromatici vet., p. 163-164 and passim. 

3 In some regions the old pastoral and agricultural life survived into historie 
times. In the present Abruzzi region, peopled anciently by the Marsi, Paeligni, 
Vestini, Aequi, and other tribes, as well as in the neighboring land of the Sabines, 


the small oppidum remained the rule and the urbs the exception. 
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It is logical, therefore, that we should look for the origin of the 
urban colonial and municipal arch in a territorial arch: a terri- 
torial arch that evolved out of some boundary mark previous to 
the use of the arch, such as a wooden lintel across two uprights 
or a trilithic stone doorway. The Tigillum Sororium in Rome 
with its wooden posts and lintel was a survival of such proto- 
arches. This idea of a territorial arch is, I believe, entirely new, 
as was my idea of the colony arch on the urban pomerium. 

It would be superfluous to do more than allude to the original 
similarities between the two classes of urban and territorial 
boundaries. The annual ceremony of reconsecrating the limits 
of the city, or amburbium, was paralleled in the earlier rites for 
reconsecrating the territorial bounds by the ambarvalia. In the 
same way as the whole of the urbs was reconsecrated as a greater 
templum to be followed by the reconsecration of each individual 
templum within the city, so in the territory, each piece of property, 
marked by its ditches and boundary stones, was reconsecrated 
by its owner.!| That these ceremonies were not confined to Rome 
but were common to all Italie races is indicated, among other 
things, by the text of the Iguvian Tables, where the rituals for 
both amburbium and ambarvale are given according to early 
Umbrian custom. 

It has not been generally understood that Cicero refers to the 
territorial pomerium and not to the urban pomerium of the new 
colony when he berates Mare Antony for stealing the territory 
of the colony of Capua in order to give it to his colony of Casili- 
num. When he says that the plow that marked the new colony 
was made to almost graze the gate of Capua, he can only mean 
the plow which marked its territory. In the interesting early 
constitution of the Colonia Julia Genetiva (C.J.L. II, 5439) the 
instructions for establishing the colony include the digging of 
the terminal ditch of its territory, the fossae limitales (§104). This 
ditch was often supplemented by terminal cippi inscribed, where 
two colonies were coterminous, with the name of one colony on 
one face and that of its neighbor on the other. In order to show 
how sacred early boundaries were held to be, it is interesting to 
note that even as late as imperial times there took place an annual 
reconsecration of the original territory of the city of Rome ;* of 


1 Cato, De Agr. 141; Serv. Ecl. 3, 77: see Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 
2 Second Philippic $40. 
3 See especially the ceremony at Festi, or Roma Vecchia. 
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that territory which was laid out, according to tradition, by Numa, 
and goes back, in any case, to the time of the Kings, when the 
boundaries at the furthest, to the east and south, were only about 
five miles from the city and to the north and west were very 
much closer. This ceremony was probably in charge of the 
Arval brotherhood. That these ceremonies of territorial conse- 
cration lasted until the close of the Empire is shown by such in- 
scriptions as that now in the Louvre found at Tomi (Kustendje): 
Matri deum | magnae | pro salute adq. | incolumitate |. dd. nn. 
Augg. et Caess.| Aur. Firminianus | v. p. dux | limites prov. 
Scyt. | bonis auspiciis | consecravit. 

This much of an introduction seemed necessary to create a 
logical necessity for some architectural monument at territorial 
frontiers. I have for several years held back from publishing 
this paper, notwithstanding the considerable number of territorial 
arches that I had listed, because I had not vet found a single one 
in Italy itself, except just outside Rome. This was not unnatural, 
because such arches would have been built in Italy, in all proba- 
bility, only shortly before or during the reign of Augustus, for 
two reasons: First, because as an architectural form the memo- 
rial arch antedated by only a short time the Augustan age, and 
secondly because by the new Augustan territorial division the 
importance of the colonial boundaries was much diminished. 
My hope of finding such an arch in Italy seemed slim, indeed, 
but I have now discovered it, in primitive Abruzzi: the arch 
itself is destroyed, and only records of it remain. 

This arch appears to have marked the boundary between the 
Paeligni and the Marsi at the narrow pass called Forea Caruso, 
which was by nature meant to separate two distinct areas. A 
colony of veterans was assigned to this region, at Superaequum, 
by Augustus. These colonists built a brick boundary arch at 
this pass and C.J.L. IX, 3304 is generally considered to be the 
dedicatory inscription that belonged to it: 


Liviae. Drusi. F. 
Augustae 
Matri. Ti. Caesaris et 
Drusi. Germanici 
Superaequani. public 


This arch would then have been dedicated to the Empress Livia. 
It was apparently quite a notable monument for this region. 
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It is mentioned in the lives of S. Ceridius and S. Rufinus. It 
spanned the Via Valeria, not far from Corfinium, near the ancient 
Cerfennia and the modern Castelveechio. Until recently this 
neighborhood has been called, from it, all’arco. Near it was 
Statulae, a station on the Valeria. ! 

Just outside of Rome itself there were three arches, all of them 
on the Via Flaminia and all seeming to mark certain territorial 
boundaries. The first of these was at the Mulvian bridge about 
two miles from the Aurelian wall and three miles from the urbs; 
the second at the point near the villa of Livia still called from it 
Prima Porta, eight miles out; the third at a point over twelve 
miles out, the so-called Malborghetto. Only the last of these 
arches still exists; it is a Janus of heavy construction and late 
date which has never been adequately studied; or rather, I should 
say, of which no thorough study has yet been published.? Of the 
Prima Porta arch we know practically nothing definite. The 
arch of the Mulvian bridge can be studied on Augustan coinage, 
though its identification is not certain (Cohen, Aug. 229-239). 
Can we connect these arches with any definite territorial lim- 
itations? 

It is known that the legislation of the late Republican and the 
early imperial periods not only recognized the sacred boundary 
of the pomerium as the limit of the urbs but established several 
other boundaries which must have been marked by visible objects 
such as cippi and arches. The first and most important was a 
one mile strip outside the pomerium. Within this mile limit civil 
jurisdiction obtained; beyond it military law ruled. This is 
shown, for example, by the Lex Acilia of 631-632 v.c., the Lex 
Cornelia of ca. 673 u.c. and the Lex Iulia Municipalis, as well as 
by such texts as Gaius IV, 104-105. The practical object of this 
was to ensure civil rights to the population which had so over- 
flowed beyond the original limits of the urbs and its pomerium 
that it was quite as densely settled outside as inside these arti- 

1 Abbate, Guida dell’ Abruzzo, 1, 260; II, 138-9, 140, 141. Cf. monograph 
by De Nino, R. Ac. Lincei, Sept. 1897. The dedication to Livia of an arch 
would not be unexpected. The Senate voted to build a memorial arch to 
Livia after her death, but Tiberius appears to have objected to it. 

2 Drawings of it were made in the Fifteenth Century by Giuliano da San 
Gallo, who made a more or less fantastic reconstruction. This is published 
by Hiilsen in his magnificent monograph, Giuliano da San Gallo, and he adds 
in the text a cut of the arch as it is at present, entirely stripped of its marble 
facing. I expect to publish a study of this Janus. 
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ficial limits. This mile strip corresponds roughly, as Lanciani 
says, to the expatiantia tecta; and its outer line at one time, at 
least, corresponded to the line of the octroi or duties. If we put 
the limit of the urbs at the Porta Ratumena, the mile limit would 
be at the Aurelian wall on the line of the Flaminia. Here we 
may imagine an arch to have stood which was prebably incor- 
porated by Aurelian in his wall. The next boundary seems to 
have been the Tiber; for the Flaminia this was marked by the 
Mulvian bridge with its memorial arch built by Augustus when 
he reconstructed and lengthened the Flaminian way. It was 
about two miles beyond the octroi line; that is three miles from 
the urbs, and here was the first station on the Flaminia. This 
two-mile wide region, between the densely populated parts of the 
city and the country proper is the suburban zone which Lanciani 
calls extrema tectorum. I do not know of any texts that show 
this Mulvian bridge boundary to have had any special legal 
significance. On the other hand the law seems to have taken 
cognizance of a seven-mile limit and of a ten-mile limit. ! 

The site of the Prima Porta arch would about correspond to 
ten miles from the miliarium aureum. 

The Janus arch of Malborghetto belongs to the age of Dio- 
cletian or Constantine in its structure which is practically the 
same as that of the Janus of the Forum Boarium at 8. Giorgio in 
Velabro. I once detached a tile from its walls, which unfortu- 
nately broke into fragments of which I was able to recover only 
one with part of the stamp DD. NN. I believe that it indicates 
the reign of Diocletian and that the arch marks the boundary of 
the jurisdiction of the urban magistrates in Diocletian’s reorgani- 
zation of Italy. The modern idea that it may have commemo- 
rated the victory of Constantine over Maxentius in this neigh- 
borhood is absurd and against Roman custom and law. Arches 
were not built to celebrate victories in civil wars. Also the Janus 

1 Both of these boundaries may have been marked, probably by arches on 
the highway and by cippi. The seven-mile limit is mentioned by Isidore as 
that which could not be overstepped by liberti (!;). The ten-mile limit is men- 
tioned by Dio as the line beyond which in 6 a.p. Augustus ordered all gladia- 
tors and slaves that were for sale to be expelled. Isidore, who can hardly 
be made responsible for exactitude of statements, seems to have confused 
liberti and slaves and it is quite possible that his computation of miles was 
not the technically exact one from the urbs but the popular one from the 
densely-populated part of Rome, i.e., from the Mulvian bridge. 
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form was one that from the beginning was associated with 
topographical boundaries and not primarily with triumphs. 

I mention these three arches near Rome more as problems to 
be investigated in this connection than as in themselves throw- 
ing light upon the subject of this paper, and shall now consider 
certain literary, artistic, epigraphic, and numismatic evidence 
and then pass to existing territorial arches of assured character 
outside of Italy. 

Territorial Arches of the Agrimensores.—The drawings illustrat- 
ing the text of the manuals written by the Roman agrimensores 
of the imperial period which are preserved in the manuscripts 
are undoubtedly fairly accurate reproductions by early medieval 
copyists of originals of classic times. The drawings in Lach- 
mann’s' edition of Frontinus which present a graphic sketch of 
yarious types of the territory of a colony include several where 
an arch is drawn on the boundary line. Thus, in Figure 41 there 
is an arch at the stream which forms the natural border of this 
colony. In Figure 49 there is an arch inscribed IMP.C.AVGVSTVS 
spanning the road where it crosses the frontier of this other colony. 
Again, in Figure 62, it is beside a stream that the boundary arch 
is placed (cf. Figure 38). 

There is no doubt, therefore, that in connection with laying 
out the territory of a colony the official Roman surveyors recog- 
nized the custom of placing a colony arch on the line of main 
approach; this arch certainly has no connection with the town 
of the colony. It will soon appear that a large proportion of 
territorial arches were at rivers, because rivers were used for 
boundaries. 

Janus Augusti of the Provincia Baetica.—The clearest epi- 
graphical evidence is that connected with the Janus Augusti in 
Spain. The famous Via Augusta built by Augustus across Spain 
to the pillars of Hercules at Gades was spanned on the north 
border of the province of Baetica, at the river Baetis, by an arch 
called the Janus Augusti, from which the numbering of the 
milestones began, reaching southward to Gades. The inscrip- 
tions C.J.L. II, 4697 to 4734 show that this scheme continued 
during the early empire. In 4701 the road is said to extend a 
Baete et Iano Augusti ad oceanum. In 4702 we read ab arcu unde 
incipit Baetica viam Augustam [restituit]; while 4703 gives the 
slight variant, ab Jano Augusto qui est ad Baetem usque ad oceanum; 


1 Die Schriften der rémischen Feldmesser (1848-52). 
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and 4697 still another, viam Augustam ab Iano ad oceanum re- 
fecit. Here we find expressly stated that the province of Baetica 
begins at this arch. The arch—not the river—bounds it at one 
end and the ocean at the other. Augustus in his reorganization 
of Spain had made the southernmost section, the Baetica, a 
senatorial province and the arch marked the point where the 
Via Augusta, the only Roman imperial highway, in its course 
from the Gallie border across the whole peninsula, entered this 
province. It cannot, therefore, be argued that this arch was 
built here in order to mark the beginning of the Via Augusta, 
as it was nearer its end than its beginning. 

These inscriptions point to another interesting conclusion 
through their use of the two words vanus and arcus as synony- 
mous terms descriptive of one and the same monument. It 
shows that we can and should apply to an arcus the same sym- 
bolism and meaning that is attached to a danus, that of a conse- 
crated passageway on a border-line; it being understqod that 
vanus is the earlier and arcus the later term and that ianus usually 
denotes the heavier and earlier structure either with four open- 
ings or with a heavy and long passageway between the two 
fronts, whereas arcus is generally used of the thinner, slenderer 
structure which can be passed only in one direction. This con- 
clusion is important as confirming the unbroken unity in the 
chain of Roman monuments from the Janus of the primitive 
Rome of Numa to the triumphal arch of the Empire. This 
unity has always been denied, and I believe that I have been the 
first to insist upon it. 

The Boundary-Arch of Cilicia at Kodrigai.—Dr. Kubitschek? 
and Professor Ramsay? have brought into prominence, from 
numismatic evidence, a triumphal arch built on the frontier line 
of the province of Cilicia & Kodpeiyas dpors An- 
nual games were celebrated here by the inhabitants of Tarsus 
and of the whole province. They are commemorated on a num- 
ber of coins of Tarsus struck off in the third century with the 
above legend. The title of the place, & Kodpeiyas, is un- 
doubtedly derived from the triumphal quadriga of the Emperor 


1 Article in the Wiener Numismatische Zeitschrift, XXVII1, pp. 87 ff. 
2 References to Ramsay’s discussions of the Kodrigai arch can be found in 


note 1 on page 169. 
full caption is AAP .CEYHPIANHC . TAPCOY. MHTPOTT . 


EN. KOAPIFAIC OPOIC . KIAIKQN . CEYHPEIA , OAYMTIIA. 
ENINEIKIA. 
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Septimius Severus which apparently crowned the arch. Dr. 
Kubitschek believes this site to be at the southwest end of 
Cilicia, perhaps at the arch whose modern title is ‘“‘Jonah’s 
Pillars,” described by writers from Pococke until recent times. 
Professor Ramsay, on the contrary, gives reasons for identifying 
the arch of Kodrigai with an arch still existing near Bairamli, 
some ten miles north of Tarsus, across the Roman highway 
(Fig. 1). The arches will be described presently. 


Ficure 1.—Arcu or BarraMit, CILicia 


Tarsus owed a great deal to Septimius Severus, who passed 
through its territory on his way to defeat Pescennius Niger in 
the greatest battle of his career near Issus. He made a point of 
punishing or rewarding the cities of Asia Minor and Syria accord- 
ing to their policy in this crisis. He made Tarsus the metropolis 
of Cilicia and enlarged the province by the addition of Isauria 
and Lyeaonia. There is a tradition that for some time Antioch, 
which had opposed Septimius Severus, was punished by being 
deprived of its games, and it is supposed that the games were 
transferred to Kodrigai and that the charioteers and athletes of 
Antioch were obliged to go there to compete. The special his- 
tory of Antioch attributed to Malalas (VI cent.) relates (p. 407) 
that Diocletian built a stadium at Antioch for the Olympic 
games in order that Antiochene victors need not go as far as 
“Codriga”’ in Cilicia to receive their crown by the river Argyros 
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(& ’Apyipw). Apparently, then, Kodrigai remained for nearly 
a century the great centre for the games for both Syria and 
Asia Minor. The arch was presumably built to commemo- 
rate the emperor’s generosity and the new boundary which he 
gave to the province. I would not venture to identify it with 
the remains of the arch called ‘‘Jonah’s Pillar,” but it certainly 
seems impossible that it should be the Bairamli arch because, as 
will soon appear, the Bairamli arch is such a thin screen-like 
structure that it could not have supported or had space for the 
imperial quadriga that we know to have been on the attic of the 
Kodrigai arch. 

Boundary Arch of Antioch and Mopsuestia.—I will cite two 
further instances of boundary arches recorded on coins, both of 
them in Asia Minor. 

The coins of Antioch of Caria struck under Trajan-Decius, 
Valerian, and Gallienus, with the legend ANTIQXEQN, show a 
bridge over the Maeander spanned by a triple arch. As the 
river was at quite a distance from the town it is evident that 
this marked the boundary of the Antiochian territory. ! 

A less clear case appears on the coinage of Mopsuestia, in 
Cilicia under Valerian. Here an arch appears on a bridge which 
spanned the Pyramus. It has the inscription AAP. MOVEATQN 
ET. KT with AQPEA at the bridge and the name TTYPAMOC. 
It is known that the city received the added title of Hadriana, 
though it was one of the free allied cities, and it seems probable 
that the arch at the river commemorated the territorial reorgani- 
zation under Hadrian. It would not be certain whether this 
was an urban or a territorial arch, as the city was built beside 
the river, and to add to the difficulty, exactly the same arch and 
bridge appear on contemporary coins of Aigai, which was situ- 
ated not far from Mopsuestia. It would seem, therefore, as if 
bridge and arch marked the boundary line between the terri- 
tories of these two cities and the mountain tribes on the other 
side of the river. These coins are described in Head, Hist. Num. 
pp. 716, 725. 

Arch at the River Scylax.—The two cities of Sebastopolis and 
Heracleopolis in the province of Pontus in Asia Minor combined 
to build an arch at the bridge over the river Scylax, a tributary 
of the Iris, on the line dividing the territory of these cities. This 
was in 137 a.p. under Hadrian, when the well-known historian 


1 Head, Hist. Num, Fig. 303. 
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Arrian was governor of Cappadocia, and the occasion may have 
been the reorganization of Asia Minor by Hadrian,' after Bithy- 
nia and Pontus had been changed, in 135, from a senatorial to an 
imperial province. 

Arches of Trajan’s Bridge over the Danube.—On the column of 
Trajan there are several representations of the famous bridge 
built across the Danube for Trajan by his chief engineer and 
architect, Apollodorus of Damascus. This bridge, when com- 
pleted, had a triumphal arch at each extremity. It was finished 
during the course of the first Dacian war. Now, it was not until 
the close of the second Dacian war about five years later, in 106, 
that Dacia was declared a Roman province, so these arches 
marked at the time they were built not only the boundary of the 
province of Moesia but the boundary of the Roman empire in 
the north.? 

Passing now to a study of territorial arches Which still remain 
in more or less good preservation, I shall enumerate briefly those 
of North Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Gaul and Spain. 
None of them have any connection whatsoever with any other 
buildings or with ancient sites; they are at a distance from any 
centre of population and are so situated in some cases that it 
would be topographically impossible for them to be so connected 
or to be anything but detached boundary marks. Their only 
connection is occasionally with ditches, defensive walls, or nat- 
ural passes and bridges. As my object is merely to make their 
purpose clear and not to deal with them in detail, these arches 
will not be described. This will be done in the corpus of arches 
which it is my hope to publish some day. 

As the North African arches are in several cases dated and their 
purpose made clear by inscriptions, they will be mentioned first 
of all. 

North Africa. 1. Arch of the Zama colony.—At a distance of 


about three kilometres from Zama and quite unconnected with 


any other site, is an arch which spans the Roman road at the 
junction (trivium) of the roads to Carthage and Uzappa. It is 
dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian as is shown by its fragmentary 
inscription C.J.L. VIII, 16441: 

' Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien. 

? Cichorius, Traiansdule, pls. 98 and 101. Cf. Cohen, Trajan, p. 542; Peter- 
sen, Traian. Dakerkrieg. 
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Imp. Caesari divi Traian\i parthici 
Fil. divi Nervae nep. Traiano Hadriano 
Aug. Pont. M\ax. Trib. pot..cos..pp. 
L. Ranius Felix F. Aug. P. P. Pont, arcum cum.. 
Adiecta pecunia fecit ampliu|s 
DD. PP. 


As we know that it was Hadrian who established the colony 
of Zama, this arch was evidently put up when the boundaries 
were first established. It was particularly appropriate that it 
should be built and dedicated by the religious leader and high 
priest of the community, the flamen augustalis, because the 
ceremony of consecrating the boundary was a religious one and 
may well have been delegated under the empire to the leaders 
of the national politico-religious order of the Augustales, who 
had charge of the cult of Rome and Augustus.! 

2. Arch of Thugga (Dougga).—The boundary of the territory 
of Thugga seems to be marked by an arch which stands on the 
bank of a stream at a distance of about four kilometres from the 
town of Thugga, at the junction (trivium) with the road leading 
from Tunis to Sicca Veneria (El-Kef) through Thibursicum Bure. 
It was built in 305 a.p. by the colony of Thugga and dedicated 
to the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian and the Caesars Con- 
stantius and Galerius. The inscription reads, C.J.L. VIII, 
15516, 


On one face: On the other face: 
Victoriis Victoriis 
Imperatorum Caesarum 
nostrorum nostrorum 

Col. Thugg. devota Col. Thugg. devota 


It commemorated, probably, the territorial redistribution of 
Diocletian. That it was dedicated by the colony of Thugga at 
a distance of four kilometres from the town is absolute proof 
that it was on the boundary of the colony’s territory when we 
consider that it was also at the natural boundaries of a stream 
and a junction of highways.” 

3. Arch near Membressa.—Perhaps the arch near Membressa 
has a more general bearing than a colonial boundary arch. It 

‘ Poinssot, Bull. Ant. Afr. 1884, p. 373; Cagnat, Rapport, IV, 56, ete. 

2 Espérandieu, C. R. de l’ Acad. d’ Hippone, 1883, VILL, 16; Tissot, Troisi¢me 
Rapport, p. 6; Bull. Ant. Afric. IL, 1885, p. 96, ete. 
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is at the entrance to the bridge that spans the river Medjerda, 
ealled Medjez-el-Bab, which may form the boundary at this 
point between the province of Africa and the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. This boundary was marked for a long distance by a deep 
ditch called the Fossa Regia, with its line of stones or low wall 
and with boundary stones at intervals. Poinssot' has traced it 
to the Medjerda along the watershed line from the chain of hills 
near Thugga. 

There are several other African arches that might possibly be 
reckoned in this class. I might mention among these the arch 
dedicated to Commodus in 188 a.p. at Hr. El Ust, in the plain 


Fievure 2.—Tripte Arcu at LAMBAESIS, AFRICA 


called El Ghorfa, not far from Assuras and surmounted by a 
statue of Janus, indicating that it was a road arch, perhaps on 
the boundary of Assuras territory (C.J.L. VIII, 16417). This 
is confirmed by the fact of its dedication by the sacerdos publicus. 

4. Arch at Lambaesis.—I mention here a triple arch near Lam- 
baesis (Fig. 2) as it illustrates how arches were used to mark 
divisions of jurisdiction. In this case the arch seems to mark 
where military jurisdiction ends and civil jurisdiction begins, or 
vice-versa. It is known that a large permanent military camp 
was first established at Lambaesis for the Third Legion, which 
formed the garrison of the province, and that Hadrian delivered 


1C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907 (pp. 466-81), with two maps; cf. Bull. Comm. 
Arch. Monum. Hist. 1902, p. 483. Bull. Ant. Afric. III, 1885, p. 110, etc. 
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a famous oration there. After a number of years, as often 
happened, a town grew up in the neighborhood of the camp and 
received city rights under the Emperor Septimius Severus. The 
city had its territory as a colony and it became necessary to 
restrict the ground within its limits where military was not dis- 
placed by civil jurisdiction. Across the road, therefore, that 
connected the city with the camp, an arch was built which would 
seem to mark the boundary between the two authorities. The 
road was called Via Septimiana (for the change took place under 
Septimius Severus) and runs northward. There is another arch 
on the same road, nearer the city and marking the pomerium line 


Ficure 3.—Arcu NORTHERN SYRIA 


of the city, while the further arch marks that of the camp. Still 
another arch stood across the road running east of the camp, 
toward Verecunda, with a single arcade and built under Com- 
modus (C.J.L. VIII 2699 = 18112; 2700 = 18246). 

Arches of Syria. 1. The Bab-el-Hawé.—There is in the north- 
ernmost section of Syria a very interesting instance of a provin- 
cial boundary arch in perfect preservation. At a distance of 
about forty miles from Antioch, the ancient highway leading 
eastward, from Antioch to Chalkis, is spanned by a plain broad 
low arch unconnected with any site, ruin or wall (Fig. 3). The 
region is now called the Djebel Halakah and the name of the 
natives for this arch is Bab-el-Haw4 “Gate of the Winds.” It 


1Cagnat, L’armée romaine d’ Afrique, I. 
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was about half-way to Chalkis (Kinnesrin), the next large city 
in this direction, and was in all probability intended to mark the 
border of the territory of Antioch. The road was the main 
eastern highway of Roman times, crossing the mountains at 
their lowest point, where the spurs of the Taurus join the upper 
Lebanon. The road here passes through a defile so narrow that 
at times it is literally cut out of the cliff. Then, as it debouches 
into a wide valley, the arch stands out conspicuously on the 
declivity. In the valley just below are several towns of con- 
siderable size, beyond the sphere of Antioch, especially Serméda 
and Dara. I owe to the kindness of my friend Professor H. C. 
Butler all the above facts in connection with this arch as well as 
the photograph here reproduced. 

2. Jonah’s Pillar —Another and even more important arch in 
Northern Syria is that which may be considered to mark the 
border line between the province of Syria and that of Cilicia 
toward the seabord. It is popularly known, in its present ruined 
condition, as Jonah’s Pillar, and in ancient times probably 
marked the site of the Cilician Gates, the Kivixcac Tika. The 
arch is not far east of Alexandretta, and south of Pajas, near a 
castle called Merkes Kalessi, where the last spur of the Amanus 
mountains helps to form a narrow defile that opens out on the 
plain of northern Syria at one end while below the other stretches 
the plain of Issus. This arch was noticed as early as the thir- 
teenth century.' Even in the time of Pococke only the piers 
remained. They are built of reddish limestone blocks faced with 
alternate white and blue-black marble blocks with excellent 
mouldings. From old accounts it is evident that it was a struc- 
ture far more sumptuous and monumental than the other gates 
of this class that I have mentioned. This would indicate the 
age of the Middle Empire.2. The monumental inscription of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus used in the medieval walls of the 
Merkes castle would favor this hypothesis and may have been 
taken from the arch which may record the provincial boundary 
as fixed by Severus before 211 a.p., probably in 194 or 195, 


TOKPATOPAKAICAPAA [eixcov 
CEN TIMIONC[e]JOYHPO[p 
! Willebrand, [tinéraire, pp. 135-136; Pococke’s Travels, German Ed. 1754, 
II, p. 259, pl. XXV, 1. 
* Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien (p. 19). Cf. Humann and 
Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, and Neumann, op. cit. 
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It distinctly favors Kubitchek’s theory that this arch should be 
identified with the Kodrigai arch of the coins of Tarsus. It was 
-near here, on the Issus plain, that Severus’ victory over Niger 
was gained in 194. The idea that this is a boundary arch is also 
supported by the fact which Pococke noted that a wall was con- 
nected with the arch on both sides of the road. From its posi- 
tion such a wall could have no relation to either a city or an en- 
closure but only to a boundary wall strengthening the defense of 
the defile. The heavy structure of this arch is perfectly adapted 
to supporting the imperial quadriga with its figures and its usual 
accessories which, from its name, we know that the Kedrigai 
arch must have supported. 

We are reminded of the fact that an arch in honor of Germani- 
cus was ordered built by the Roman Senate after his death in 
the region of Mt. Amanus, that is in these same mountains but 
further to the northeast. It may have been connected with the 
Amanian gates. 

Cilician Arches. 1. The Bairamli arch.—At about ten miles 
north of Tarsus, just above a place called Bairamli, a plain arch 
spans the main Roman highway from Tarsus to the northern 
Cilician gates and appears to mark the special boundary of the 
territory of Tarsus. From the exceedingly plain and primitive 
construction, shown in Figure 1, which is from a photograph 
kindly sent me by Professor Ramsay, one might feel inclined to 
connect it with the age of Vespasian, who established the bounda- 
ries of the new province of Cilicia in 74 a.p., in which year the 
Cilician Era begins. But such a criterion is very uncertain, as 
nearly all such boundary arches were plain, and the work of 
engineers rather than architects. In no case, however, does it 
seem possible to identify it, as Professor Ramsay does, with the 
Kodrigai arch, as I have already explained, as it is too thin to 
support a triumphal quadriga.' 

2. Arch near Myriandus.2_ A road arch still spans the high- 
way between Mopsuestia and Issus, not far from Myriandus, near 
where the coast road running east from Aigai (Ajas) is joined by 

1 Langlois, in R. Arch. 1857, XIII, p. 481 and pl. 294, who attributes it to 
the age of Constantine; Ramsay, ‘Asiana’ in Bull. Corr. Hellen. 1898, p. 237 
and London Athenaeum, No. 3953, 1903. Cf. Ramsay's Pauline Studies, 
pl. XII and ‘Cilicia, Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass’ in Geographical Jour- 
nal, 1903; and Cities of St. Paul, pl. IL. 

2 Heberdey u. Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien in the Denkschr. d. Wiener Akad. 
1896, ‘a Hist. Cl. 
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that from Mopsuestia (Missis) to Paias-Alexandretta. It is a 
plain arch of black basalt set between the rocks of a narrow defile 
where the road emerges from the Amanus mountains into the 
plain of Issus. Heberdey and Wilhelm thought they found 
traces of an earlier arch of white marble which was faced with 
the basalt at a late date. The narrow valley is spanned at this 
point by an ancient wall which would probably be found to have 
been connected with the arch. It may mark the territory of one 
of the large Cilician cities such as Mopsuestia or Aigai, and 
recalls the fine bridge boundary arch already mentioned (p. 163) 
as being reproduced on coins of both these cities and as probably 
standing on their dividing line along the river Pyramus. The 
modern name for this Myriandus arch is Karanlik or Demir 
Kapu, and it is not far from Kurt Kulak. Standing as it does 
at the north end of the Issus plain it almost faces the arch called 
“‘Jonah’s Pillar’ at the opposite south end, on the border of 
Syria. It may possibly, in fact, mark the site of the so called 
Amanian Gates, the ‘Auavxai rida of classic writers.! 

Macedonia. Arch near Philippi.—At a distance of about two 
kilometres from Philippi, the main Roman highway through 
Macedonia, the Via Egnatia, is spanned by a simple early arch, 
the upper part of which is in ruins. It has been natural, not to 
say inevitable, that this arch should have been popularly regarded 
as a memorial of the battle of Philippi. But this is a mistake. 
The style, it is true, would harmonize with this early date; but 
it was against Roman law and custom to celebrate by a triumphal 
arch an internecine struggle between Romans. A triumph could 
be celebrated only over public foes. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
writing four centuries later, says that his contemporary, the 
Emperor Constantius, was the first to break this law. The only 
possible hypothesis, situated as this arch is at a distance from the 
town, is that it marked the limit of the territory of the new colony, 
which was established here by Augustus very soon after the 
battle. This was, in fact, the most obvious point for a boundary 
arch. On other sides the colony’s land was bounded by the 
mountains, the seaboard or a lake; but here it was bounded on 
the west by a stream, the river Gangos or Gangites, where the 
highway passed into the plain. The site is similar to that chosen 
for other territorial arches.’ 

1See Neumann, ‘Zur Landeskunde u. Geschichte Kilikiens’ in Jahrb. f. 
Kl. Philologie, 1883, p. 535 ff. 

? Heuzey, Mission Archéologique de Macédoine, pp. 117-120; pl. II. 
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Gaul. Arches of St. Chamas.—Among existing arches in Gaul 
I know of but one certain instance of a boundary arch; or rather, 
in this case, of a pair of arches. This is at St. Chamas, in the 
neighborhood of Aix, the ancient Aquae Sextiae, between Avig- 


Figure 4.—ARCH OF ALCANTARA, SPAIN 


non and Arles. There are two arches, one at each end of an 
ancient bridge over the Thouloubre. They have long been 
admired for their simple elegance and symmetry and their dedi- 
catory inscription of the time of Augustus: 
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L. Donnius C. F. Flavos Flamen Romae 
Et Augusti. testamento fierei iussit 
Arbitratu. C. Donnei Venae et C. Attei Rufei. 


Here again, as at Zama, there is the religious connection 
which we have a right to expect. Here also the Flamen Augus- 
talis is connected with the erection of the boundary arch, perhaps 
of the territory of Aix, probably as a record of the limitation of 
territory over which he had himself presided in the course of the 
Augustan reorganization of Gaul. Contemporary Augustan 
coinage (e. g. Cohen, Aug. 235) shows that this type of bridge 
arches was well known.! 

Territorial arches of Spain. 1. Alcantara.—lIt is curious that, 
of the few Roman memorial arches that remain in Spain, the 
majority are boundary arches. 

On the spectacular bridge of Alcantara, whose six granite 
arches, 616 feet long, span the Tagus, the centre is occupied by 
a perfectly plain arch, 40 feet high, dedicated to Trajan in 105-6 
A.D. (Fig. 4). The entire structure was built by the architect 
Lacer at the expense of twelve municipalities of Lusitania and 
the arch is probably on the boundary line between two sections 
of the province separated by the river.2. The list of the contrib- 
uting municipalities is prefaced by the sentence: municipia 
provinciae Lusitaniae stipe conlata quae opus pontis perfecerunt. 
The inscription on the arch dedicates the whole group, including 
the temple, to Trajan (C.J.LZ. II, 759). 


Imp. Caesari divi Nervae f. Nervae 
Traiano Aug. Germ. Dacico Ponti f. Max 
Trib. potes. VIIT. imp. V. cos V. PP. 


2. Bara.—To another province, the northern Tarraconensis, 
the most important of the three into which Roman Spain was 
divided, belong two boundary arches. The first, popularly 
called ‘‘ Arco de Bara,” is about nine miles north of Tarragona 
itself, on the Roman road to Barcelona (Fig. 5). It was built 
under Trajan out of money willed by his friend and fellow 


' Sturgis, Dict. of Architecture I, pp. 305-306. E. Desjardins, Géographie de 
la Gaule Romaine, I, 173; Atlas, pl. TX. 

* The assumption of the expense by all the towns of the provinces is con- 
clusive proof that the bridge and the arch were a common landmark and not 
one that belonged to any single town; evidently, then, this was a provincial 
boundary arch. 
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Spaniard L. Licinius Sura. It may well mark the boundary of 
the colony of Tarraco. The inscription, C.J.L. II, 4282, reads: 
Ex testamento L. Licinii L. F. Serg. Surae consacratum. While 
this arch is not in good condition it is architecturally more 
interesting than the Alcantara arch and stands at the natural 
boundary of a stream. 

3. Martorell.—The second is called the arch of Martorell and 


Figure 5.—Arcu or Bara, SPAIN 


stands on the Via Augusta at the south end of a bridge over the 
river Llobregat (Rubricatus), at its confluence with the Noya, 
at the logical point of a territorial boundary and quite uncon- 
nected—as are also the two previous arches—with any ancient 
site. It is some thirty kilometres west of Barcelona—ancient 
Barcino—and I am too unfamiliar with the ancient topography 
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of this region to suggest what boundary it may represent. Still, 
there is no doubt as to its purpose.' 

There are two other arches in Spain which I hesitate without 
study of the sites to place in this class. They are the arch of 
Cabanes in Valencia, built across the Via Augusta 19 kilometres 
northwest of Castellon; and the arch of Caparra, built by M. 
Fidius Macer, near a Roman bridge over the river Ambroz, 
on or near the site of Ambracia, between Placencia and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The fact that this arch is in the form of a Janus would 
favor the theory that it was a territorial arch unless it could be 
shown that it stood at the intersection of two main arteries of an 
ancient city. Only excavations can settle the question in these 
two cases. 

I am far from supposing that the above list includes all the 
arches that might be enumerated. As it stands it is sufficient, 
I believe, to prove a general custom carried from Rome and Italy 
to every province of the Roman empire. This custom was to 
mark boundaries along Roman highways by means of arches. 
These boundaries might be the furthermost border of the empire 
(as at the Danube), or the boundary of a whole province (as in 
Spain, Africa, or Cilicia), or the territory of a colony (Thugga), 
or the division between city and camp (Lambaesis). The ma- 
jority of these arches are placed in one of two situations, both of 
them natural border lines, either at rivers, or at or in mountain 
passes. A few are on plains at the intersection of highways. 
As was the case with urban arches, with those of the pomerium, 
of the city gates, of the propylaea of temple and forum areas, 
the boundary arches showed where it was permissible to pass. 
Elsewhere along the border line it was forbidden to pass. In 
early times the penalty for doing so was death. 


A. L. FrRoTHINGHAM. 
PRINCETON 
January, 1915. 


1 For all these Spanish arches the best description seems still to be that in 
Laborde, Voyage pittoresque en Espagne. 
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PRELIMINARY DOWELS 


On many of the plinth blocks of the south wall of the cella of 
the Parthenon, I observed some time ago the existence of a 
rather large cavity at the bottom of one end joint of each stone; 
this cavity is more or less regularly hewn, and, owing to its 
position,” cannot be the result of the work of robbers searching 
for the lead sealing of 
clamps and dowels. 
Failing to discover, 
among treatises deal- 
ing particularly with 
the Parthenon, any 
interpretation of these 
cavities, I judged that 
an attempt to solve 
the problem would not 
be without advantage. 

Examination of a 
number of these cavi- 
ties reveals two facts: 
(1) they are always 
found at the undow- 
elled end joints of the Figure 1.—Ho te ror DowEL 
blocks, and (2) under (Phetegeage) 
each cavity, on the upper surface of the block lying below it, 
is always found a triangular hole, tooled like a pry hole, in which 
usually remain rusted traces and bits of iron, not fastened by 
lead.2 From this association between the cavity and the triangu- 


1I am indebted to Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor who kindly assisted me in the 
translation of this paper. 

2It is always situated farther from the wall face than the dowel. 

3These triangular holes are interpreted by Mr. Stevens (in Fowler and 
Wheeler, Handbook of Greek Archaeology, p. 104, n. 1) as pry holes; he sup- 
poses that the pieces of iron in them were used “to give the crow-bar a 
solid hold in prying.” 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XIX (1915) No. 2. 
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lar hole, we must understand that there was some intimate 
relation between them. In the hole was placed an iron object 
which was shielded or protected by the hollowed cavity. 

Exactly what was placed here, I learned only quite recently, 
when, by means of the scaffolding constructed for the consolida- 
tion of the walls decorated with the Byzantine paintings, I was 
able to examine also the upper courses of blocks. In one of the 
plinth blocks near the southwest corner was found again the above- 
mentioned cavity, and within this a bar of iron, placed obliquely 
in the corner formed by the lower block (A) and that (B) which 
adjoins the block (C) containing the cavity (Fig. 2). The iron 
of this bar is very badly preserved. The bar has a length of about 
0.11 m. and a rectangular 
section (0.02 xX 0.03 m.). 
Against plinth B the bar 
simply leans, while it is sunk 
in plinth A by means of the 
triangular hole, which was 
described above. Two simi- 
lar bars, very well preserved, 
one now in the workshop in 
the Pinakotheke, the other in 
the magazine of the Acropolis 
Museum, are known to have 
come from the Parthenon. 
The former I had observed 
long before, but was then 
unable to explain the oblique 
cutting of its ends; after the recent discovery, however, the pur- 
pose for which this was intended is quite evident. 

The form of the bar, the manner in which it was braced between 
the two plinths A and B, and the form of the triangular hole on 
plinth A, all give evidence as to the function performed by this 
bar. Leaning against the same joint surface in which the dowels 
were placed, it served as a brace against horizontal sliding before 
the sueceeding blocks were laid, and kept the joint tightly closed. 
These bars were doubtless placed before the dowels were set, but 
they were afterwards left, curiously enough, in their positions, 
for we find them even now. And since such a protruding bar 
would have obstructed the placing of the next block in the series, 


Ficure DowEL 
(Drawing) 
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the latter was partly cut away, leaving a cavity (C) which would 
surround the bar (ef. Fig. 2). 

A new stage in the work of construction is now added to those 
previously known, namely, the bracing of the stones before they 
were dowelled. In the preserved building inscriptions, unfortu- 
nately, no mention of such work occurs. The name which was 
applied to the sloping pieces of iron now discovered is, therefore, 
lacking. In a Delian inscription'are mentioned repiyoudo:, which 
would be a convenient name for them; but there they appear in 
the ceiling construction, and were evidently of a different material 
and served a different purpose. For the present, therefore, they 
may be termed, because of their function, preliminary dowels. 

The need of these bars does not seem very urgent when it is a 
ease of horizontal courses, since their purpose would be fulfilled 
also by the dowels, after the latter were once in position. These 
preliminary or auxiliary dowels were applied, however, to all the 
stones of the Parthenon. Their use, on the other hand, appears 
very necessary when it is a case of sloping blocks, as, for instance, 
raking geisa. And, that such braces were actually employed in 
the latter case, we learn from a bit of iron still existing in a hole 
beside the dowel for a raking geison, on the northernmost ortho- 
state of the east tympanum of the Propylaea.?_ This bit of iron 
is doubtless part of a preliminary dowel, which here would have 
been useful, owing to the tendency of the geison to slide before it 
was dowelled. 

Preliminary dowels were employed, therefore, not only in the 
Parthenon, but also in the Propylaea; on the other hand, they 
are not found in the Erechtheum or in the Temple of Athena 
Nike. We must not, however, regard them as an invention of 
the Periclean period, for a much earlier use of them is proved by 
the existence of the cavities and holes for them on the stylobates 
of the older temple of Dionysus and of the Peisistratid peristyle 
of the Hekatompedon,’ near the Porch of the Maidens. The 
triangular holes in the latter are so large that it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the preliminary dowels in the Hekatompedon 
were made of wood; the holes contain no traces of iron.‘ Here, 


1 B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, p. 460. 

2A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pl. IV. 

Antike Denkmédler, I, Taf. 1. 

* Similar wooden braces are sometimes used also in work of the present 
day, but they are taken out before the succeeding blocks are laid. 
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moreover, the preliminary dowels must have acted also as proper 
dowels, the latter being absent. 

As preliminary dowels do not occur in later buildings, it seems 
very probable that they were used only during the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C. 


Anastasios C. ORLANDOS. 


ATHENS, 1914. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS: 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY 
IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


WituraM N. Bates, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ancient Theories of the Terrestrial Globe.—In Jb. Arch. J. XX XIX, 1914, 
pp. 98-120 (5 figs.), P. FrrepLAENDER discusses the different views of 
the round shape of the earth that are found in ancient writers, expecially in 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato’s picture in the Phaedo, of an immense sphere 
dotted with depressions, on the flat bottom of one of which, the known world, 
# oixovnéen, Was situated, with its land, water and air, while on the upper 
surface, in the region of the aether, was the “real’’ earth and the abodes of 
the blessed, is a combination of myth, philosophy, and physical theory, the 
physical scheme in turn being a combination of the scientific knowledge of the 
spherical shape of the earth, with the Ionian representation of # oixouyévn 
as the flat top of a circular or elliptical disk floating in space. Aristotle, who 
was indebted to Eudoxus, knew the five zones, an equatorial Africa, and an 
undiscovered “‘back side” of the globe, between the coasts of India and Europe. 

Archaeological Notes.—In FR. Hist. Rel. LXNVIII, 1913, pp. 345-357, W. 
Deonna suggests (1) that the partial gilding of the bronze statue found in 
the Syrian sanctuary on the Janiculum is to be explained by the fact that 
pious worshippers in different lands and at different times have gilded parts of 
a statue to show their piety, 7. e. one man a hand, another the face, ete. (2) 
In Egypt certain ugly dwarfs called nemou or nem are represented crowned 
with rushes dancing in front of tombs. They have to do with the mysteries 
of dying vegetation and its rebirth. In the interior of the heroon at Trysa, 
Asia Minor, dating from the second half of the fifth century B.c., are similar 
dwarfs, and this suggests that an Egyptian origin must be sought for the other 
figures. This is true also of the three dancers on the acanthus column at 
Delphi. Both the acanthus and the calathiscos suggest a rebirth and immor- 
tality. 

! The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bares, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Dr. T. A. Dr. L. D. Caskey, Professor HAROLD 
R. Hastinas, Professor Etmer T. Merritz, Professor Frank G. Moore, Professor CHARLES 
R. Morey, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. Pease, Professor S. B. Puatner, Pro- 
fessor Jonn C. Roire, Dr. N. P. Vuacuos, Professor ARTHUR L. WHEELER and the Editors, 
especially Professor MarQuanp. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JovrNat material published after Decem- 
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Prehistoric Bronze Working.—In Die Saalburg, July 5, 1914, pp. 520-529 
(12 figs.), A. G6rze calls attention to the skill of prehistoric bronze founders 
especially in making chains. 

A Metope from Adam Klissi.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 346-348 
(fig.), O. TaArratt publishes a cut and description of a metope (Tocilescu, Benn- 
dorf and Niemann, Das Monument von Adam Klissi, fig. 63, metope 15, 
Reinach, Rép. de la stat. p. 432, fig. 15) from Adam Klissi, the upper part of 
which, having fallen into the Danube (it is now at Bucharest) had not been 
published. It now appears that the figures of this metope are two trum- 
peters preceded by their leader. Its place is immediately before the standard 
bearers. 

Thracian Archaeology.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 54-66, GrorceEs 
Sevre gives a brief résumé of the archaeological activity in Thrace in the 
troubled vears 1911-1913 and a summary of the new Bulgarian law relating to 
antiquities. 

A History of Art.—In Storia dell’ Arte, Parts 18-20 (Vol. I, pp. 161-256; 
figs. 79-140), Professor G. E. Rizzo continues his history of Greek art with a 
discussion of the Mycenaean period, and of Aegean art in its relations with 
Egypt. In Parts 16-17 (Vol. III, pp. 257-320; figs. 154-193), Professor 
P. Torsca discusses sculpture and the minor arts in Italy from the fourth to 
the end of the eighth century a.p. 

Tritons.—In Neapolis, II, 1914, pp. 17-24, R. Maccutoro-Parra describes 
the distribution of real or artificial tritons (Triton nodiferum) among the 
archaeological finds of the ancient world, and explains their appearance, 
probably in a ritual use, in certain vase-paintings. 

Biblical Libraries.—Under the title Biblical Libraries, E. C. RicHarpson, 
Librarian of Princeton University, has published a general account of the 
libraries of antiquity. He begins with the Babylonian period, passes to Egypt, 
then to Palestine at different times, to Persia, then takes up the Greek libraries, 
including those at Alexandria and at Pergamon, and finally the Roman libra- 
ries. He gives the plans of the principal library buildings so far excavated. 
[Biblical Libraries. By Ernest Cusutna Ricuarpson. Princeton, 1914, 
University Press. 252 pp.; 29 pls. 12mo. $1.25 net.] 

Skulls from Gazelle Point.—In Anthropological Publications of the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, VI, No. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), pp. 1-22; 
pls. 1-10, G. G. MacCvurpy publishes twenty-four skulls from Gazelle Penin- 
sula on the eastern end of Neu Pommern, an island east of German New 
Guinea. 


EGYPT 


The Figures on Proto-Dynastic Stone Palettes.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VII, 
1914, pp. 43-49 (pl.) C. G. SELIGMANN argues that the figures of defeated tribes- 
men on two proto-dynastic stone palettes from Egypt show an ethnic rela- 
tionship to the early Egyptians with more or less negro admixture. The home 
of these people was probably East Africa. 

Monuments of the Period Between the End of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty 
and the Theban Restoration.—In J. Asiat. Series XI, III, 1914, pp. 71-140, 
259-301, 519-617, R. WerLt endeavors to gather all the inscriptional material 
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that belongs to the period between the close of the twelfth dynasty and the 
beginning of the eighteenth dynasty and to arrange this in chronological order. 

Hieratic Inscriptions in the Metropolitan Museum.—In B. Metr. Mus. IX, 
1914, pp. 236-243 (3 figs.), Miss C. L. R(ansom) calls attention to six small 
Egyptian vessels acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of New York in 1912, 
each of which has an inscription in black or red ink in old hieratic writing. 
It is not known from what site they came. The inscriptions are essentially 
the same in all, a prayer to Osiris to grant funerary offerings for a certain 
Senet-menet, daughter of Senet-uzet. 

The Girdle of Rameses III.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VII, 1914, p. 50, C. F. 
LeEHMANN-Haupt suggests that the girdle of Rameses III (see ibid. V, pp. 
84 ff.; A. J. A. XVII, p. 270) is a product of the old technique of weaving with 
cards, or small boards, known to the Germans as Brettchenweberei. 

Egyptian Dances.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 332-336 (5 figs.), VALEN- 
TINE Gross discusses ancient Egyptian representations of dancers, especially 
those found by M. Loret at Sakkarah (1897-1899). He finds that the move- 
ments are identical with some of those of the modern ballet. 

The Origin of the Meroitic Alphabet.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 177-180, A. H. Sayce states that in the Graeco-Roman age the Ethio- 
pians of Meroe and Napata made use of a peculiar demotic (or cursive) 
alphabet, derived from hieroglyphs which were also used to represent the same 
sounds. Almost all the hieroglyphs were of Egyptian origin, but only about 
half the number of alphabetic values attached to them was Egyptian. The 
alphabet which served as a model must have been written from right to left 
and have divided the words of a sentence one from the other by means of 
points. Among the alphabets known at the time in Africa there is only one 
which fulfils these conditions. This is the Aramaic. As early as the age of 
Isaiah, not only the Northern Sudan, but the far-distant Southern Sudan 
also had been visited by the Jews. The Aramaic alphabet was at the time the 
alphabet of the Jews, and it is probable that the Aramaic language was already 
their literary language in Egypt. Accordingly the Meroitic alphabet probably 
owes its origin to Jewish inspiration, perhaps as early as the age of Isaiah. 

Bronze Currency in Egypt in Roman Times.—The currency of Egypt was 
distinct from that of the rest of the Roman empire until the monetary reform 
of Diocletian which probably took place in 296 a.p. The denominations of 
the bronze coins have hitherto remained undetermined. In Ann. Arch. 
Anth. VII, 1914, pp. 51-66, J. G. Mitne shows that although they vary in 
diameter from 10 to 38 mm., in the time of Hadrian they fall into five rough 
groups having approximately diameters of 14, 19, 24, 29 and 34 mm. If 
variants of one millimetre each way are included, most of the coins will be 
comprised in these groups. From the death of Nero to that of Antoninus 
Pius there were probably only five denominations, namely, the drachma, 
half-drachma, diobol, obol, and dichaleon. The three larger sizes were main- 
tained under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. Under Claudius, the three 
smaller sizes alone were used; and under Tiberius, apparently the obol and 
dichaleon only. As the bronze coinage was a token coinage, the pieces were 
not struck according to an exact standard, and as usual in such cases the 
weights of the lower values are proportionately greater than those of the 
higher. Under Augustus, the Romans seem to have made experiments when 
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it was decided to abandon the Ptolemaic system with its silver and copper 
standards, and these were not settled until the thirtieth year of his reign. 
The writer also discusses the discounts in the payment of taxes and shows 
that adpyipiov pvrapéy means money that did not have its full nominal value. 
The word xépya was used te designate small change. 

The Graeco-Egyptian Portraits.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 32-53 (7 figs.), 
A. Rernacu begins a discussion of the Graeco-Egyptian portraits, some 400 
of which are in public and private possession in Europe and America, Their 
discovery and provenience are briefly described and discussed; then their 
nature and technique are treated. Most of them are painted on a panel 
much higher than it is wide. The most usual technique is distemper for the 
foundation and draperies, and wax for the nude parts. An important group 
is entirely in encaustic. Distemper is used exclusively for a dozen portraits 
painted on canvas and about ten painted on wood. 

Protraits from Antinoé.—The ancient city of Antinoé, opposite Rodah, 
near Cairo, was the scene of French excavations from 1897 to 1907. Many 
tombs were opened, and great numbers of portraits and of more or less ruined 
garments and other textile fragments were found. They date from the second 
century a.p. and later. The excavations, the textiles, and the portraits 
are described, illustrated, and discussed in an interesting and beautiful book 
by E. Guimet. [E. Gumet, Les Portraits d’ Antinoé au Musée Guimet. Annales 
du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d’Art, tome cinquiéme. 40 pp.; 47 pls., 13 
of which are colored; 19 cuts in text. 4to. Paris, no date, Hachette & Cie.] 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A Sumerian Legend of the Flood and the Fall of Man.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXVI, 1914, pp. 188-198, 8. LANGDoNn reports upon a Sumerian tablet 
in the Nippur collection in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The remnants of the first two columns apparently sing the heroic deeds of 
the mother-goddess and the events which took place in her city Opis. In 
column III we find ourselves in the midst of a dispute between Nintud (one of 
the titles of Ninharsag) and Enki, or Ea. Evidently Enki, the water-god, 
had decided to destroy men by a deluge. Nintud said to the king: “O my 
king, the deluge sweeps away, yea the deluge sweeps away.’ Whereupon, 
“His foot on the boat straightway he set, andtwo '. . . guards he placed.” 
Then Ea (Enki) sent waters which swept over the fields. ‘The waters of 
Ea possessed the fields.’’ On the first day of the first month it began and on 
the ninth day of the ninth month there was a passing away of the waters. 
After a considerable break our tablet gives us the name of the king who sur- 
vived the flood. He is called Tagtug “a gardener,” whom Enki summons to his 
temple and to whom he reveals secrets. We have here with great probability 
the Sumerian original of the Hebrew Noah. Although Tagtug appears as an 
immortal after the Deluge, yet he lost his incomparable gift by eating of a 
forbidden tree.. The tablet tells us, immediately after the revelation of 
wisdom to Tagtug, of someone who took and ate, and was cursed with the curse 
of mortality. There is no escape from supposing that it is here the Sumerian 
Noah and not the first man who committed this great disobedience. The 
first lines preserved on this column read:—“( . . . the plant) AM-HA- 
RU he touched . . . he ate . . . the plant which wrought their 
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fate therein she came upon. Ninharsag in the name of Enki uttered a curse. 
Henceforth life until he dies let him not behold. The Annunnaki in the 
dust sat down (to weep).” Ibid. XXXVI, 1914, pp. 253-264 (2 pls.), S. 
LANGDON reports that early in July the authorities of the Museum of the 
University otf Pennsylvania succeeded in restoring the entire tablet. Only 
a few lines now fail us, and these are not vital to the interpretation. The 
composition, in regard to the scope of the theological problems involved, the 
vigour of its style, and its length compared with literary efforts before 2200 
B.C., impresses one as an epic of first-rate importance. We have here the 
doctrines of the Nippur school concerning paradise, the loss of this primeval 
age of bliss, the origin of human misery attended by the loss of pre-diluvian 
longevity, and the means devised by the gods to comfort mankind is his sor- 
rowful lot. The tablet as now completed consists of six columns of about 
240 lines, most of which are intact. It begins with a description of the land 
of primeval bliss located on the island of Dilmun in the Persian Gulf. The 
forbidden plant was the cassia (see Museum Journal, V, 1914, pp. 141-144; 
fig.). 

Historical Sumerian Texts.—Under the title Historical Texts (Philadel- 
phia, 1914, University Museum. 242 pp. 4to.) Dr. ArNo Porset publishes 
with translation and commentary: 1. A Sumerian account of the creation 
of mankind and the deluge in which Ziugiddu, the tenth and last of the ante- 
diluvian kings, like Noah, builds a boat and escapes. The writer dates the 
tablet in the latter half of the dynasty of Babylon, and thinks that it, together 
with a list of kings (also published in this volume), formed part of a series giv- 
ing a history of Babylonia from the beginning down to the time of the scribe. 
This is a different tablet from the one published by Professor Langdon (see 
above). 2. Four tablets giving new lists of kings. One (No. 2) dates from 
the fourth year of Enlil-bani, the eleventh king of Isin; and another (No. 4) 
from the reign of Damiq-ilisu, the sixteenth king of Isin. 3. A history of 
the Tummal of Ninlil at Nippur. 4. A fragmentary vase inscription which 
shows that En-sakus-anna and Enbi-Istar were contemporaries. 5. A dis- 
cussion of the events in the reign of Eannadu. 6. Inscriptions of kings of Agade 
in Sumerian and Akkadian, which among other things prove that there were 
many pieces of sculpture in the temple of Enlil at Nippur. 

Historical and Grammatical Texts.—Under the title Historical and Gram- 
matical Texts (Philadelphia, 1914, University Museum), Dr. ARNO PoEBEL has 
published a volume of 125 plates, of which 85 are autograph plates and 40 
photographie reproductions of tablets in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Grammatical Texts.—In Grammatical Texts (Philadelphia, 1914, University 
Museum. 122 pp. 4to), Dr. ARNo PoEBEL has published a treatise on Sume- 
rian grammar. He discusses the noun-governed complexes, the personal 
pronoun (giving paradigms of the demonstrative and of some of the personal 
pronouns) and the Sumerian verb system also with paradigms. The work 
is based on tablets with grammatical texts from Nippur in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Legal and Administrative Documents from Nippur.—Dr. Epwarp CHIERA 
has published a volume of 102 tablets from Nippur dating from the dynasties 
of Isin and Larsa and concerned with legal and administrative matters. With 
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the exception of two, they are written in the Sumerian language, and comprise 
all the tablets of the dynasty of Isin in the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. All the tablets are published in facsimile, besides twelve photo- 
graphic reproductions, and twenty-six are transliterated and translated. 
The author gives a list of the personal names, and discusses the date of the 
capture of Isin by Rim-Sin, and the date formulae of the dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa. [Legal and Administrative Documents from Nippur, chiefly from the 
Dynasties of Isin and Larsa. By Epwarp Cutera. Philadelphia, 1914, 
University Museum. 110 pp.; 61 pls. 4to.] 

Sumerian Amulets.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 304-308 (4 figs), E. F. 
WEIDNER describes four old Babylonian tablets shaped like disks with spikes 
on the back that were evidently intended to stick into the wall of a house. 
These are inscribed with magical formulae designed to ward off evil spirits 
and contain the earliest specimens of magical literature that have come 
down to us. They belong to the time of the Dynasty of Ur about 2400 B.c. 

Provision for the Court of a Viceroy of Umma.—lIn J. Asiat., Series XI, 
III, 1914, pp. 620-636, G. Conrenav publishes a large tablet from Jokha 
(the ancient Umma) which contains a list of articles of food provided for the 
court of the patesi, or tributary king, of Umma. The tablet is dated in the 
reign of Dungi, king of Ur, and gives an interesting glimpse into the domestic 
economy of a petty king of the period about 2500 B.c. 

Tablets from Erech.—In Exp. Times, XXV, 1914, pp. 420-423, T. G. 
PincueEs describes thirty tablets in the possession of Mr. W. Harding Smith. 
They are mostly of the nature of trade-documents, but give information con- 
cerning the worship and the persons dwelling in Erech during the reigns 
(Nabopolassar—Seleucidae) to which the tablets refer. Among the more in- 
teresting of the trade-documents is the text referring, apparently, to the sale 
of a necklace, or collarette. The tablet is dated in the month Sebat of the 
nineteenth year of Nabopolassar. The latest one is dated the second of 
Tammuz in the 162nd year, Alexander (Aliksandar) being king. The gap 
between the two periods represented by these tablets is about 350 years, and 
many changes, both political and religious, had taken place in Babylonia 
between the time of Darius Hystaspis and Alexander Balas, the most impor- 
tant for the country being the practical abandonment of the old capital, 
Babylon. During the Seleucid era, it is the deities of the city—Istar, Nana, 
and more especially Anu, the god of the heavens—whose names are met with, 
compounded with those of the inhabitants. The seal-impressions generally 
show Greek designs—female figures resembling Venus, cupids, lions eating 
their prey, ete., and one of the former, exceptionally, was engraved on a tiny 
cylinder horizontally. 

The Religion of the Oldest Babylonian Inscriptions.—In Mitt. Vorderas. 
Ges. XIX, 1914, pp. 1-184 W. Fértscu undertakes to exhibit, first, the pairs, 
families, and groups in which the gods are arranged in the inscriptions of the 
earliest Babylonian kings, and to explain the reason for these groupings, 
which are much older than the arrangements in the official lists and throw 
light upon the origin of the various divinities. The second part of the treatise 
inclades sacrificial lists from the time of Lugalanda and Urukagina. Here 
also the order in which the gods are arranged in the lists has historical sig- 
nificance. 
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A Description of the Chief Temple of Babylon and its Tower.—In Mémoires 
de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, XX XIX, 1913, pp. 289 ff., P. reports 
the recovery of a tablet that has been lost since the death of George Smith in 
1876. This contains exact specifications in regard to the Great Temple of 
Babylon and its seven-staged tower. Smith had already divined the contents 
of this tablet, but the progress of Assyriology has now made a more accurate 
translation possible, although it still presents difficulties (see also F. H. Weiss- 
bach in Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 193-201). 

Gold and Silver in Old Babylonian Times.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 
241-245, A. Porset describes a tablet from the time of the dynasty of Ur 
which states that red metal, that is gold, is worth fifteen times the same 
weight of silver. Another tablet of the time of the dynasty of Agade gives the 
ratio as 8:1, and in a tablet of the time of Hammurabi the ratio is 3:1. Poebel 
holds that the 15: 1 ratio is normal and that in the other cases the gold is alloyed. 

A New Date for Ancient Assyrian History.—In Mitt. Or. Ges. 1914, No. 54, 
W. ANpRAE reports the discovery of an inscription of Tukulti-Ninib in which 
he states that Ilu-shumma reigned 780 years before his time. This would fix 
the date of Ilu-shumma as about 2034 B.c. (see also F. E. Peiser in Or. Lit. 
XVII, 1914, col. 308-310). 

The Beginning of the Broken Prism of Essarhaddon.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 
1914, cols. 344-346, B. Meissner shows how the beginning of the broken prism 
of Essarhaddon, which narrated the assassination of Senacherib and the over- 
throw of his two older sons, the murderers, by Essarhaddon, may be restored 
from a number of recently published fragments. 

The Chronology of Asurbanipal’s Reign.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 181-187, C. H. W. Jouns shows that in the legal documents published by 
him in Assyrian Deeds and Documents, a particular Eponym is close in time 
to another particular Eponym, because the documents dated in their Epony- 
mies show many names in common, and further that one of those Eponyms 
is later than the other because the persons named in both have been promoted 
to higher offices in its records; and so, on the whole, we may provisionally 
arrange groups of Eponyms in their probable chronological order. Recently 
quite a number of tablets have been found written in this period and furnishing 
the names of some Eponyms not previously known from the Kouyunjik col- 
lections. We may fairly assume that we now know all the Eponyms after 
648 B.c., that the custom of dating by Eponymies ceased with the fall of 
Nineveh, and that that event took place in 606 B.c. 

The Names of Ancient Babylonian Cereals.—In Sitz. Kais. Akad. der 
Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 173, 1 (Wien, 1914, Holder. 216 pp.), F. 
Hrozny discusses the different kinds of cereals used in ancient Babylonia 
with their names in cuneiform. On pp. 181-194 (2 pls.) F. v. FrmmMet tries 
to identify certain specimens found in the excavations of Nippur and Gezer. 
The varieties of grain he has not yet made out; but he has identified certain 
species of vetch, the Vicia Sativa, or the Vicia Ervilia, and the Vicia Palaes- 
tina. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Temple of Solomon.—In The Temple of Solomon (Chicago, 1910, Open 
Court Publishing Company. 69 pp.; 28 figs.), P. E. Oscoop discusses Solo- 
mon’s temple at Jerusalem and the way in which it should be restored. 

Figures of Fortune on Camel-back.—In FR. Hist. Rel. LXIX, 1914, pp. 1-11 
(pl.), F. Cumont publishes a peculiar terra-cotta said to have come from 
Damascus. Two female figures, richly dressed and wearing high, turreted 
crowns are seated upon a camel. He thinks they represent the two half- 
statues of Tyche as they were carried in the processions of some temple in 
the vicinity of Damascus or Palmyra. Heliodorus speaks of rixac; and in 
Syriac the plural Gadé was used for the good fortune of the planets Jupiter 
and Venus. The two figures are, therefore, to be explained in some such way. 
A somewhat similar terra-cotta from Syria recently acquired by the Louvre 
represents two female figures (one playing a flute) riding on a camel, but they 
are clearly not divinities. 

Ancient Hebrew Weights and Measures.—In Alio, XIV, 1914, pp. 345- 
376, C. F. Leumann-Havpt discusses Hebrew weights and measures and 
shows that they correspond with those of the Pheidonian system. He also 
discusses the royal as contrasted with the ordinary mina. 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria.—In Division II, Section B, Part 5 of 
the Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to 
Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909 (Leyden, 1914, E. J. Brill. Pp. 211-260; pls. 
20-22; figs. 218-278), Professor Howarp Crossy Butter publishes the re- 
mains of ancient architecture in the Djebel Halakah. The ruins described are 
at Kasr il-Bendt, Kfelliisin, Serdjibleh, Kefr Hauw4r, Burdakli, Srir, Tell ‘Aik- 
brin, Dera‘m4n, Kfér, Tell ‘Adeh, Burdj is-Seb‘, Dér Tell ‘Adeh, Zerzita, 
Katara, Fidreh, Refadeh, and Sitt ir-Rim. In Division III (pp. 135-168; 
6 figs.), Professor WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE publishes fifty inscriptions from 
the same district. One is bilingual, Greek and Latin; the others are Greek. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Hittites.—In Exp. Times, XXVI, 1914, pp. 25-26, A. H. Sayce states 
that instead of one Hittite empire with its capital at Boghazkeui, north of 
the Halys, there were two empires, the second of which rose on the ruins of 
the first. This second empire was the Cilician empire of Solinus, which was 
founded by the Moschians—not by the Hittites proper—about 1200 B.c., 
and had its main centre at Tyana. It is to this second empire that the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions belong which testify to its spread from Lydia in the west 
to Carchemish in the east, and in which Sandes or Sandakos appears as the 
national god in place of Tesub. Most of the monuments, accordingly, which 
we have regarded as evidence of the existence of the earlier empire really bear 
witness, not to the Hittites of Boghazkeui, but to the Moschian Hittites 
of Tyana. 

Dionysus at Smyrna.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912-1913, pp. 89-94 
(fig.), MaArGaret Hastvuck shows that Dionysus Briseus was a bearded 
Dionysus, who came to Smyrna from Lesbos. A seal in the British Museum, 
with the inscription Mvordvy pd shows the identity of 
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Dionysus Briseus with Dionysus zpé 7éd\ews. His temple was outside the 
wall, not far from the stadium, which was inside. 

The Priests of Helios at Rhodes.—In Alio XIV, 1914, pp. 388-389, F. 
HILueR v. GAERTRINGEN Calls attention to a number of new names of the 
priests of Helios on the island of Rhodes. 


GREECE 


SCULPTURE 


The Sculptures and the Restoration of the Temple at Assos.—In R. Arch. 
XXIII, 1914, pp. 381-412 (11 figs.), F. Sartravux continues (see A.J.A. XVIII, 
1914, pp. 210 and 514) his discussion of the temple at Assos. The arrange- 
ments of the blocks of the frieze proposed by Clarke, Collignon, and Itier 
are discussed and shown to be faulty. The metopes must have been placed 
in the two fagades. A list of the various dates proposed for the temple, 
with bibliography, is given. The tentative nature of the construction shows 
that the building is early, but the knowledge of building methods, as shown 
by the cuttings in the stones, the masons’ marks, and the dowelling, proves 
that the date cannot be earlier than 550. The plan and proportions point to 
the same conclusion. The temple dates, then, from the second half of the 
sixth century, before the Persian conquest. 

The Sculptures of the Later Temple of Artemis at Ephesus.—<A second arti- 
cle on the scu!ptured drums and pedestals of the fourth-century Artemisium 
(see J.H.S. XXXIII, pp. 87 ff; A.J.A. 1913, p. 541), by W. R. Letuasy, is 
published in J. H.S. XXXIV, 1914 (pp. 76-88; pl.; 10 figs.). From the existing 
small fragments of the reliefs, he makes conjectural reconstructions of various 
scenes in the Heracles and Theseus myths and groups of sacrificial animals 
led by Victories, as on the Nike balustrade, both for the sides of the square 
pedestals and for the column drums, and he relates the best preserved of the 
drums. the Alcestis relief in the British Museum, to the Heracles series. He 
ventures the opinion that we have at Ephesus the work of Scopas assisted 
by his pupils in the same sense that we have in the Parthenon the work of 
Phidias and his assistants, with at least a possibility that the beautiful Alcestis 
relief is from the hand of the master himself. The dado effect of these sculp- 
tured bases, which were probably used on the antae as well as on the detached 
supports, is an oriental feature, found in porticoes and halls in Assyria and 
at Mycenae, as well as in the earlier Artemisium. The pediment had no 
sculptures. There were probably here, as at Samos, nine columns in each 
row across the western or rear end, in place of the eight columns with wide 
central intercolumniation of the east front. The peristyle was probably 
roofed with wood, the famous cedar ceiling of the temple. 

The Boston Triple Relief Again—In J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 66-75 
(2 figs.), R. Norton refutes in some detail E. A. Gardner's criticism of the 
Boston “throne” (ibid. XXXIII, pp. 73 ff. and 360; A.J.A. 1913, p. 540), 
showing both that Professor Gardner’s observations of facts are faulty, being 
made from photographs and not from the marble, and that his reasoning 
is ill-considered, since the characteristics which he claims are inconsistent with 
a fifth century origin do actually occur in undoubted fifth-century works, 
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and are quite inconsistent with his theory of a modern or neo-Attic imitation 
of the antique. Thus, although the two “thrones,” that in Rome and that 
in Boston, are so unlike anything else as to be beyond our present understand- 
ing, both in subject and in purpose, yet they are clearly pendants one of the 
other, though by different artists, and as clearly, are both works of the fifth 
century, B.C. 

The Discobolus of Myron.—A marble fragment in the Kunstmuseum at 
Bonn, consisting of a pair of hands holding a discus, evidently belonged to a 
statue in the attitude of Myron’s Discobolus and of the Ludovisi discobolus 
herm. These hands show that at this point of the action the fingers of the 
right hand were spread apart and touched the rim of the discus with their 
tips only. The work appears to be of the time of Myron and shows a marked 
tendency to naturalism. (B. Scuroeper, Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 96-97.) 

The Holkham Head and the Parthenon Pediment.—In J.H.S. XXXIV, 
1914, pp. 122-125 (2 figs.), G. Dickens severely criticises Sir Charles Wald- 
stein’s claim (J.H.S. XXXIII, pp. 276 ff; A.J.A. 1914, p. 214) that a 
colossal head at Holkham Hall is probably Phidian and quite possibly the 
actual head of Aphrodite from the East Pediment. Besides the lack of evi- 
dence from provenance and material, he finds the style absolutely inconsistent 
with this view, and calls the head an archaistic work:of the Graeco-Roman 
school, as late as the Antonines. It is only the mask of a head, and belonged 
to the statue of a veiled goddess, Hera or Demeter, in which the veil was 
probably done in stucco. Such masks were not uncommon, where it was 
necessary to be sparing of the finer marble, the draperies being sometimes 
carried out in wood or an inferior stone. 

A Statuette of Heracles in Boston.—In B. Mus. F. A. XII, 1914, pp. 44-45 
(2 figs.), L. D. C(askKey) calls attention to a white marble statuette of Heracles 
nearly two feet high recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
The hero is nude and stands with drooping head, his right hand resting on his 
club and the lion’s skin hanging over his left arm. Except for the left fore- 
arm and part of the base, the figure is uninjured. The body is heavy and the 
head small. The writer thinks it a copy of a statuette, perhaps by Myron, 
made in the time of Hadrian. The figure is published in the Brunn-Bruck- 
mann, Denkmiiler Griechischer Skulptur, pls. 569 and 570. 

The Maiden of Antium.—The well-known statue from Antium of a maiden 
in the act of offering is considered by A. Preyss in Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, 
pp. 12-37 (pl.; 18 figs.) in connection with a torso found on the bank of the 
Ilissus. He thinks it possible that the Maiden of Antium was originally 
designed for the adornment of a tomb. 

Portraits of Aristippus.—A Greek bronze statuette in the British Museum, 
acquired in 1865, represents a seated, elderly man, with close-cut hair and 
beard, wearing a himation and sandal-shoes, and with no attribute. The 
head is turned to the left and supported by the right hand. The most charac- 
teristic feature of the pose is in the left forearm, which lies across the lap 
wrapped in the cloak, and supports the right elbow—a feature that appears 
in three other statuettes, one in the Vatican, one in the Museo Barrocco, and 
one which was formerly in Dresden, but has now disappeared. These are all 
evidently derived from an original portrait statue of some philosopher, dating 
from early Hellenistic times. The life-size statue called Aristotle, in the 
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Palazzo Spada, to which a later portrait head has been adjusted, is a copy 
of an original similar to that of the statuettes but not identical in position, 
and probably a little earlier. They may both with some confidence be called 
portraits of Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophers. 
The head of the British Museum figure, the only one of the five that is pre- 
served, serves to identify as Aristippus also the fine marble head in the Uffizi, 
called Alcibiades, and a gem published by Faber and by Visconti, but now 
lost. The British Museum paste gem inscribed APIS TITTITY is probably 
a Renaissance forgery. (K. A. Espaire. J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 47-59; 
6 pls.; 2 figs.). 

The Jupiter Orador at Madrid.—In Jb. Arch. ]. XX1X, 1914, pp. 121-122, 
G. Dexn discusses the position of the legs and the character of the support 
in the Thracian coin-type cited as evidence for the Jupiter Orador at Madrid; 
and points out, on the evidence of the hair, that the work is not a true copy 
of a Greek original. 


VASES 


The Pottery Called Minyan.—In J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 126-156 (13 
figs.), E. J. Forspyke publishes an historical and technical study of the fine, 
polished, monochrome or bucchero ware which was first noticed by Schliemann 
at Orchomenus in 1881, and named by him Minyan. It is wheelmade, has 
a peculiar soapy surface, and occurs in red, yellow, and black, but is most 
abundant as well as most perfect technically, in a fine silver grey, imitating 
silver. The shapes, whether cups, bowls, or goblets, are metallic, and have 
a characteristic high-swung, vertical handle, from which the classical can- 
tharus was derived. From the distribution and stratification of this ware 
on the mainland of Greece and on the Aegean islands, occurring not at all 
in Crete, and from the fact that Hissarlik, where it occurs most abundantly, 
is the only site on which preliminary stages of development from primitive 
neolithic ware are found, the writer concludes that it was made at Troy and ex- 
ported from there in pre-Mycenaean times, and represents an Asiatic influence, 
competing with or distinctly hostile to the Minoan, to which it finally suc- 
cumbed. There was evidently an Asiatic colony settled at Orchomenus 
for a long time, from which this ware was distributed to the nearer parts of 
Thessaly; and other such settlements were on the Aspis hill at Argos, in Aegina, 
Melos, and elsewhere. All these places produced local imitations, which are 
easily distinguished from the genuine importation. There was more or less 
interaction, especially in regard to shapes, between Minyan and Mycenaean, 
as well as between Minyan and metallic vases, but the bucchero art was 
distinctly Eastern, as compared with the Greek taste and skill in painted 
decoration. The bucchero of classical times was probably made chiefly at 
Lesbos, and the black enamelled imitation known as “‘Aeolic,”’ at Rhodes. 

Geometric Pottery at Delphi—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912-1913, pp. 
61-69 (fig.), M. L. W. Laistner describes geometric pottery from Delphi, 
which has improperly been called Proto-Corinthian. The shapes are few, 
practically only four: craters of medium size, two-handled bowls or scyphi, jugs 
(with trefoil lip or with a round lip that has a flattened edge), and amphorae 
(two fragments). One fragment of a pyxis also exists. The decorative scheme 
is to cover the body of the vase with a series of narrow horizontal bands. 
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The details of the maeander, the zigzags, hatchings, spirals, stars, lozenges, 
etc., are described. Human and animal forms also occur. This style is not 
original, as most of its elements occur elsewhere, but it is local, and its products 
were to some extent exported. It is most nearly related to the Attic style, 
as both lack a slip and there is a close resemblance in the human and animal 
figures and in the linear ornaments. 

A Cylix at Oxford Signed by Brygos.—In J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 106- 
113 (pL; 2 figs.), M. A. B. Herrorp publishes and discusses a fragmentary 
vase which is signed on the handle by Brygos, but has more in common with 
the work known as that of Cleophrades than that which goes under the name 
of Brygos. It may be assigned to some advanced member of his school. 
The subjects of the exterior are: A, Greeks arming, and B, Combat of Greeks 
and Persians, in which a large, oblong, wicker shield is conspicuous. The 
circular picture on the inside shows the two warriors kneeling with drawn 
swords, on the alert, and looking intently in opposite directions. The reserved 
segment below them, most of which is broken away, is topped by an egg- 
and-dart moulding. The subject is uncertain, but it was evidently very 
definite in the mind of the painter. 

The Master of the Stroganoff Nikoxenos Vase.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session 
of 1912-1913, pp. 229-247 (4 pls.; 10 figs.), J. D. Beazzey identifies sixteen 
vases as the work of one master, the same who painted the vase with the 
inscription NIKOXSENOS KALOS. This master, whose work is rather 
poor (Mr. Beazley calls him a clown) was a pupil of the Eucharides master. 
His date is not earlier than that of Euthymides. Two vases are added to the 
list of the Eucharides master. 

Athenian White Lecythi.—In 1907, Dr. ArtHur Farrsanxks published a 
volume on the Athenian white lecythi with outline drawing in glaze varnish. 
He now adds a companion volume Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing 
in Matt Color on a White Ground, with an appendix containing additional 
vases with the outline in glaze varnish (University of Michigan. Studies, 
Humanistic Series, Vol. VII. New York, 1914, The Macmillan Company. 
275 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. $3.50). He divides them into eight classes and de- 
scribes 365 specimens besides 31 additional drawings in glaze outline. The 
characteristics of the different classes are fully discussed as well as the scenes 
represented. 

A Catalogue of Greek and Italian Vases at Yale University.—In 1913 Yale 
University acquired a collection of ancient vases including among others 
specimens of the Mycenaean, Geometric, Rhodian, Corinthian and Boeotian 
styles, as well as black-figured and red-figured Attic ware, and Italian vases 
of various kinds. These have now been catalogued by Professor P. V. C. 
Baur. There are 676 entries. [Preliminary Catalogue of the Rebecca Dar- 
lington Stoddard Collection of Greek’ and Italian Vases, Memorial Hall, Yale 
University. By P. V.C. Baur. New Haven, 1914, Yale University. 59 pp. 
Svo.] 

The Myth of Actaeon.—E. Mercanti discusses the myth of Actaeon, 
particularly as shown on a vase in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and on 
one in the Santangelo collection. ( Neapolis, II, 1914, pp. 123-134.) 

Scenes from Tragedy on Two South-Italian Vases.—A fourth-century 
Campanian or Lucanian bell crater, found at Baiae and now in the Museum 
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at Schwerin, and a slender polychrome amphora in the Hermitage Museum, 
have as their main decoration two related scenes, evidently stage scenes from 
some tragedy, which have not yet been interpreted. They are published by 
J. Maysaum in Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 92-97 (2 pls.; 2 figs.). The 
picture on the crater shows an old man with white hair and beard, seated as 
a suppliant on a blood-stained altar, before which lies the bleeding body of a 
young woman. A younger but still bearded man is seated on a stool opposite, 
in an attitude of sorrow. On the amphora, the dead girl lies behind the altar 
in such a way that only her head is seen; the man seated on the altar has dark 
hair and beard; and two figures are advancing to attack him, a youth holding 
a bare knife, and an old (white-haired) man with a staff of unusual shape, 
which he is driving against the side of the suppliant. These may possibly 
be two representations of the same event, or more probably, different parts of 
the same play. 
INSCRIPTIONS 


An Eretrian Law.—In ’Apx. 1913, pp. 210-214 (6 figs.),G. A. PAPAvA 
SILEIOU publishes an inscription discovered in 1912 in the garden of the villa 
of A. S. Georgiades, who supplies (ibid. pp. 214 f.; fig.) a diagram and notes 
on the place of finding and some observations on the walls and harbor of 
ancient Eretria. The inscription, inscribed boustrophedon upon six blocks 
of poros which once formed a stele or the post of a city gate, is probably the 
oldest inscription of Eretria that we have. Though very fragmentary, it 
seems to deal with judicial procedure. It may, perhaps, be Attic, dating 
from the time before the Persian Wars when Athens conquered Euboea. 

The Legend of the Locrian Maidens.—In R. Hist. Rel. LXNIX, 1914, pp. 
12-53 A. Rernacu discusses the inscription relating to the Locrian maidens, 
published by Wilhelm (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIV, 1911, pp. 163-256; see A.J.A. 
XVII, 1913, p. 547), and shows that the custom of sending them to Troy was 
a very old one interrupted from time to time but still in existence in the second 
century B.c. It probably came to an end with the capture of Ilium by Fim- 
bria in 89 B.c. He argues that it really goes back to a primitive sacred mar- 
riage rite, and that Ajax and Cassandra were originally divinities. 

The Year of the Archon Archippus (318/17 B.C.).—Iu ‘Apx. Ed. 1913, pp. 
109-116, K. Mattezos corrects his former explanation of an irregularity of 
dating in a decree of the year of Archippus (cf. ibid 1908, p. 285). The dating 
indicates an intercalated year, whereas 318/17 must have been “ordinary.” 
An examination of all the Attic inscriptions B.c. containing the expression 
uer’ eixddas Shows an ambiguous usage, the days being sometimes counted from 
the twentieth forward, sometimes from the last day backward. The [&e xai 
véat] of the decree in question was probably due to a mistake of the stone- 
cutter, who had in his copy &4re yer’ elxadas (=twenty-first, that is, on the 
ninth day from the end after the twentieth), which he wrongly interpreted as 
the twenty-ninth, the last day of the month, which was usually designated 
by &e véa. 

An Attic Epigram.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, p. 233, B. L(conarpos) publishes 
revised readings of the Attic epigram J.G. II, 2081 (Athens, Epigraphical 
Museum, No. 5370). 

Decree of Chremonides.—A new arrangement and restoration of the frag- 
ments of the decree of Chremonides (/.G. Vol. II-III, Ed. minor, Pars I, 
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Fasc. I, Nos. 686, 687), supported not only by the sense of the text but also, 
in large part, by actual contact surfaces of the stones, is presented by K. K. 
Situ in Cl. Phil., LX, 1914, pp. 225-234. 

Attic Inscriptions—In Cl. Phil. IX, 1914, pp. 417-441, A. C. Jonson 
publishes a series of notes on /.G., Vol. II-III, Ed. minor, Part I, Fasc. I, 
and discusses briefly the chronological limits of certain inscriptional formulae. 

Inscriptions of Chalcis.—In ’Apx. Ed. 1913, pp. 215-217 (8 figs.), G. A. 
PapavaASILeIou publishes three stamps on amphora handles and four short 
sepulchral inscriptions, of which one, in Latin, marked the resting place of 
a Venetian councilor, Turinus Contarinus, who died March 15, 1346. 

The Oath of the Cnidians.—In Berl. Phil. W., July 11, 1914, col. 894, A. 
WILHELM shows that the second line of the inscription found at Chalcis re- 
cording the compact between the Romans and the Cnidians (see A. Jardé, 
Mélanges Cagnat, pp. 51 ff., and E. Taubler, Imperium Romanum, pp. 450 ff.) 
is to be read & ‘IovAlale dpxtov x.r.r. This mention of the Forum 
Julium at this time (soon after 30 B.c.) is interesting. 

The Inscriptions of Delphi and Mr. Pomtow.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, 
pp. 413-424, Earte Bourcver writes severely of the errors committed by 
Mr. Pomtow in his writings on Delphian inscriptions, errors which are not 
confined to the field of epigraphy, but extend to other fields, such as accuracy 
of statement, propriety of expression, and respect for the property of others. 

Notes on Delian Inscriptions.—In R. Ft. Gr. XXVII, 1914, pp. 138-143, 
M. Lacrorx and G. Guorz publish notes on fourteen Delian inscriptions. 

Notes on Inscriptions of Epidaurus.—In ’Apx.’E@. 1913, pp. 125-129 (8 figs.), 
Ch. A. G1aMaipes publishes corrections and additions to over twenty in- 
scriptions of Epidaurus, /.G. IV, 946 A. ff. He finds that 1389, 1435, 1458, 
1430, and a new fragment all belong to a pedestal which supported honorary 
statues of Sodamus, son of Damophanes, and of his son Nicatas. 

Notes on Thessalian Inscriptions.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 143-182 (31 figs.), 
also pp. 232 and 237, A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS publishes supplementary notes. 
and corrections to published inscriptions of Thessaly, chiefly from Hestiaeotis 
(1.G. 332-355) and Perrhaebia (J.G. IX*, 1268-1317 and B.C.H. 1911, 
pp. 239 ff., Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11). Most of these inscriptions were published by 
Kern under less favorable conditions. The removal of many of the stones 
from the walls into which they had been built has not only made possible more 
accurate readings, but also frequently disclosed inscriptions hitherto hidden. 
In ’Apx. "Ed. 1913, pp. 217-220 (3 figs.), N. I. Grannopovtos publishes ten 
inscriptions from Thessaly. Of these two are votive inscriptions from Pherae, 
to Zeus Thaulios and to Zeus Aphrios, respectively. Ibid. 1913, pp. 
232 f., G. K. GarprKas offers numerous Greek words of similar formation to 
the new word idwtevodéxoe found in Thessalian inscriptions by Arvanito- 
poullos (cf. ibid. 1918, p. 165). 

Inscriptions of Lesbos.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 220-224 (6 figs.), P. N. 
PapaGEorGiovu publishes a bibliography of Lesbian inscriptions published 
since his Supplement (1900) to 7.G. XII’, and also nine new ones, among which 
is an interesting epitaph in elegiac metre in honor of a priestess, apparently 
in a sanctuary of Aeacus. The published inscriptions of Lesbos now total 
682. IJbid., pp. 225-228 (fig.), the same writer publishes supplementary notes 
and corrections to twenty-four inscriptions of Lesbos, most of which are in 
1G. XIP. 
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Inscriptions from Lycia.—Fifty inscriptions of Roman date, which were 
copied in Lycia in the spring of 1911, are published by H. A. OrRMEROoD and 
E. S. G. Rostinson, in J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 1-35. They are chiefly 
epitaphs, with a few dedications to divinities, honorary decrees for athletes, 
etc. One, from the architrave of a rock tomb, is in the native language; the 
others are Greek. An index of 146 proper names is appended. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions.—In Sitz. Kais. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 175, 1 (Wien, 1913, Holder. 55 pp.; 4 pls.) A. WILHELM 
restores or comments on the following inscriptions: 1. No. 933 in Dittenber- 
ger’s Sylloge, on the distribution of land on Issa to settlers from Coreyra 
Melaina; 2. An inscription from Salona, probably a decree of the Roman 
Senate; 3. The oracle of Mnasistratus (B.C.H. XXXIII, pp. 175 ff.); 4. A 
Spartan inscription recorded by Leake (Travels in the Morea, Il], No. 6); 
5. A Delian decree (B.C.H. XXXIII, p. 473); 6. An epitaph from Melos 
(Ath. Mitt. XIX, p. 141, No. 2), grave inscriptions from Acarnania, and dedi- 
catory inscriptions from Amorgos, all in Athens; 7. The word -yafoduAaxior 
in an inscription from Miletus (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1908, Anhang, pp. 35 ff.); 
8. An inscription from Alinda (B.C.H. XVIII, p. 39); 9. The letters 
ETEPQNOS on a bronze tablet in Berlin indicate that something has fallen 
out, perhaps pera xai érépw < dv rapéoxero 7G SHuw 10. A stone 
from Thyssanus with an inscription of the third century B.c. (’Ed. ’Apx. 
1911, pp. 59 ff.) which was later turned around and used for a dedi- 
cation to Domitian and Domitia. 

Inscriptiones Graecae V, 1.—A few corrections and suggestions on items in 
the new volume of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, comprising the Laconian 
and Messenian inscriptions, are made by M. N. Top in J.H.S. XXXIV, 
1914, pp. 60-63. Especially the monograms combined of TT and M should 
be read as Tourmos or Tours, not as Méuutos, or any other two 
names. Also the & signifying a freedman is to be interpreted as the prepo- 
sition, not as an abbreviation for éeXei@epos. The name ’Evipaytos might be 
assumed as a Spartan form for ’Ovéyav7os. 

The Inscription of Amia.—In Not. Scav. X, 1914, p. 423, D. Comparetti 
offers a different reading of the Greek inscription in honor of Amia found at 
Grugua, Sardinia and published by Professor Halbherr in Not. Scav. 1913, 
pp. 89 f. 

On an Inscription of Monastir.—In ’Apx. ’Ed. 1913, p. 228, P. N. Papa- 
GEORGIOU publishes a correction to an inscription of Monastir (Macedonia) 
published by Wace and Woodward, B.S.A. 1911-1912, p. 170. 


COINS 


Greek Coins Acquired by the British Museum.—Twenty-seven coins from 
various parts of the Greek world are pictured and described by G. F. Hitn 
in Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 97-109 (2 pls.). He omits such coins, especially 
of Cyrenaica, as are likely to be published soon in the official catalogue. In 
commenting on the gift by the late Sir Robert Hamilton Lang of 394 small 
Cypriote coins, the remainder of a hoard discovered by him at Dali in 1869, 
Mr. Hill remarks that a study of the hoard leads to a correction of the date 
of the small one-sided ram’s head obols of Salamis assigned in B.M.C., Cyprus, 
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Pl. IX, 7-9. They are not of the time of Euelthon, but considerably later, 
as well preserved specimens of them occur in this hoard, which dates from 
the latter half of the fifth century. 

Ethnics on Greek Coins.—In Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 236-48, E. 8. G. 
Rosrinson publishes an alphabetically arranged list of ethnics appearing 
on Greek coins. It is designed to supersede the now out-of-date list in Bout- 
kowski’s Petit Mionnet de Poche; but this present part is confined to genitives 
plural, other categories being reserved for a later occasion. 

The Electrum Coins of Lampsacus.—In The Electrum Coinage of Lamp- 
sakos (New York, 1914, American Numismatic Society. 34 pp.; 2 pls.) AGNES 
Batpwin discusses the electrum coins of Lampsacus of which fourteen varieties 
and about forty specimens are known. She thinks that there was an early 
issue dating from the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth century, 
and a later issue dating from about 450 B.c. The type is the same, a hippo- 
camp on the obverse and an incuse square on the reverse, but it is more devel- 
oped in the later coins. She thinks that Gardner and Jameson are right in 
assigning the coins with a small palmette above the hippocamp, and struck 
according to the Milesian standard, to the period of the Ionian revolt. 

Greek Bronze Coins from Lycia and Pamphylia.—a list of some 185 coins, 
acquired in Lycia, Pamphylia and Pisidia in 1911, with descriptions of such 
as are not treated in the standard numismatie works, 44 in number, and 
photographic reproductions of 27, is given in J. H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 36-46 
(pl.), by E.S.G. Ropryson. The greater number of coins are from the nearer 
parts of Asia Minor, but scattered specimens belong to Thrace, Lesbos, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Alexandria. 

Syracusan Coin-Engravers.—In FR. /tal. Num., XXVII, 1914, pp. 147-168 
(pl. and 2 cuts), A. Sampon concludes his study of the Syracusan coin-en- 
gravers of the fifth and early fourth centuries B.c., discussing the work of Cimon 
and his anonymous successors, of Parmenius, and of Euaenetus. The well- 
known decadrachm of the Jameson collection (from the hoard of S. Maria di 
Licodia), of which he gives an illustration, he agrees with Evans and Hill in 
attributing to an unknown artist, who, he thinks, may be the $Q --- , a col- 
laborator of Cimon, who signed the type of the front-facing Arethusa, of which 
M. Sambon also supplies a picture in his plate. Farrer attributed the coin 
to Euaenetus; but it exhibits a difference of both type and artistic sentiment 
from the work of that artist. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Cyclopean Altars at Mycenae.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 229-230, G. Mis- 
TRIOTES advances the view that Euripides (J ph. Aul. 150) in making Agamem- 
non use the phrase éri Kux\arwv dyuédas of Mycenae, is using the popular 
contemporary designation for the ruined city, which arose from the nature 
of its most conspicuous remains. 

The Omphalos at Delphi.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 257-270 (3 figs.), 
F. Coursy points out that the omphalos seen by Pausanias outside the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi was a copy intended for public view, while the real om- 
phalos, as inscriptions and other literary evidence prove, was within the temple. 
It was kept in the adyton which he locates within the temple, on the south 
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side, 3.96 m. from the west end. In 1913, he found within this enclosure, 
which is 6.20 m. wide, a poros omphalos (Fig. 1), 0.275 m. high and 0.38 m. 
in diameter with an iron spike in the top. On the side are three letters, an 

on its side and the word Ta. This omphalos evidently dates from the 
seventh century B.c. and was probably the sacred relic of the temple. 

The Delphian Archons.—In Klio, XIV, 1914, pp. 265-320, H. Pomrow 
publishes a list of the Delphian archons from 302 to 202 B.c. adding twelve 
new names. The evidence for them is presented in full. 

The Nineteen-Year Cycle at Athens.—In connection with his investigation 
to determine the date of the official adoption of the Metonic cycle in the 
political calendar of Athens (cf. ’Apx. Ed. 1908, pp. 143-150 and 284-314), 
K. Matrrzos (’Apx. ’Ed. 1913, pp. 117-124) examines the evidence relative 
to intercalation for the years in regard to which his scheme of the cycle in- 
volves a difference in the matter of intercalation from that of Ferguson (C1. 
Phil. 1908) or that of Sundwall (Zur 
Frage von dem neunzehnjahrigen 
Schaltcyklus in Athen, 1909-10). In 
support of his own scheme he finds 
that the years 325/4, 307/6, and 
probably 328/7 were intercalated; 
324/3, 318/7, and 313/2 were “‘ordi- 
nary; while for 327/6, 311/0, 
309/8, 308/7, and 305/4 the evidence 
is either lacking or insufficient. 

The Stade as a Measure in 
Herodotus.—In Alio XIV, 1914, 
pp. 338-344, F. WesTBerG exam- 
ines various distances given by 
Herodotus and concludes that he 
used three different kinds of stade: 
1. The Babylonian-Persian stade 
of about 198.39 m., or 7} to the Figure 1.—Ompuatos; DELPHI 
Roman mile; 2. The stade of about 
148.85 m. or 10 to the Roman mile; and 3. The stade of about 178.2 m. 
based on the Attic-Roman foot. 

The Sacrifice of Tyndareus.—Pausanias (III, 20, 9) tells of a mound which 
he saw near Sparta known as the trrov uvjua, and that it was so called 
because here was buried a horse which Tyndareus had sacrificed when he made 
the suitors of Helen swear that they would protect her. In R. Hist. Rel. 
LXVIII, 1913, pp. 133-145, S. Remvacu argues that Tyndareus was a horse 
god; that the Dioscuri were horse divinities; that at the place mentioned by 
Pausanias a divine horse had been kept; that in exceptional cases the horse 
was sacrificed; that from the sacrificed animal Tyndareus became the sacrificer; 
that the mound was the place where divine horses had regularly been sacrificed. 

Mumming Plays.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912-1913, pp. 248-265 
(6 figs.), A. J. B. Wace describes mumming plays in northern Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace. Apparently they were all once features of a winter festival, 
though in many places they are now performed in the spring. They are by 
no means confined to the Greek population. 
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The Double Flutes.—In J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 89-105 (tables; 8 cuts), 
J. Curtis publishes a study of the mechanism and use of the double flutes of 
the ancients, based largely on experiments made with models of the instru- 
ments that have been preserved in Naples, London, and elsewhere, and differ- 
ing in some important matters from the statements of Howard (Harv. Stud. 
in Class. Phil. 1V, pp. 52 ff.) and others. None of the ancient mouthpieces 
have survived and the pictures show only their outward form, in which the 
two flutes are alike. The writer’s conclusions are somewhat as follows: In 
earlier times, when the two pipes were held at a wide angle, they were made 
on the same principle, blown like an oboe, with a reed inside of the bulb- 
shaped mouth-end; and by a difference in the placing of the holes and perhaps 
in the size of the tubes, were made to play different parts of a single octave. 
During the period of great musical progress, 500-450 B.c., when the range 
of the singer’s tones was extended, the number of holes was increased and the 
flutes were held parallel, so that either one could be played by both hands 
and could alone cover a whole octave. Now by changing the size of the bore 
and the manner of blowing one of the flutes to the syrinx principle, that of 
the penny whistle, the flageolet, and the flue organ pipe, without changing 
its outward appearance, it was made to play an octave above the other and 
thus gave the full range of the Dorian, Phrygian and Lydian tropoi, with their 
different harmoniai. The two flutes were never sounded at the same time 
and the single tone was always in unison with the voice. The notation of the 
Greeks accurately represents the relative pitch of the different tropoi. Their 
lowest note was about a tone below modern E. They recognized the differ- 
ence between the major and minor tone, and hence could not have used the 
theoretical Pythagorean intonation. ; 

Ancient Surgical Instruments.—A medical and surgical outfit, dating proba- 
bly from the first or second century A.D. and including a balance, a glass 
beaker, a porphyry slab, and a box, besides three bronze cupping vessels and 
the instruments used in operations, was found in 1911 or 1912, near Colophon 
in Ionia, and is now the property of the Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more. The pieces, 36 in number, are described and illustrated by R. Caton, 
J.HS. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 114-118 (3 pls., 2 figs.). 

The Topography of Megara.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912-1913, pp. 
70-81 (4 figs.), S. Casson reviews the arguments relating to the sites of Nisaea 
and Minoa. He concludes that the larger, eastern, hill of St. George is the 
site of Nisaea, and the smaller hill, to the west, that of Minoa. 

Ianitsa.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 230 f., G. Misrriores defends his explana- 
tion of the origin of the name Ianitsa, ibid., pp. 20 f., against the criticism 
of G. Hatzedakes, ‘E\Anvixal Medéra, p. 71. He believes that the Turks, 
when they conquered Macedonia, recognizing in the old capital Pella a pecu- 
liarly Greek city, made it their capital and named it “Iounanitsa,” i.e. the 
city of the Iounan (lonians), a name they still use for the Greek race. 
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ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


Roman Portraits in Copenhagen.—The Roman portrait sculptures in the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen are studied by F. Poutsen in Rém. 
Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 38-70; 3 pls.; 19 figs. Of special interest is the portrait 
of Trajan. 

The Marsyas of the Forum.—The much ventrated statue of Marsyas in 
the Roman Forum has been recognized as of fourth century date. Further- 
more it came to Rome between 200 and 170 B.c. In Alio, XIV, 1914, pp. 
321-337, A. RerNacu points out that in 188 Cn. Manlius Vulso camped for 
three days at Apamea in Phrygia which was the centre of the Marsyas cult, 
and argues that the statue was carried off to Rome from that place at that time. 
It is not unlikely that Manlius thought of Marsyas as a god connected with 
the early traditions of his race. 

Antiquities from Lanuvium.—In B.S.R. VII, 1914, pp. 63-91 (17 figs.), 
A. M. Woopwarp describes and discusses fragments of sculpture derived from 
the excavations carried on in the years 1884-1890 at Civita Lavinia by the 
late Lord Savile. The fragments here described are 73 in all, seven of which 
are in the British Museum, the rest in the Museum of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society, at Leeds. They are the remains of six riders and seven 
horses, evidently a large equestrian group. The horses were prancing. 
The workmanship is Roman, the marble Italian. The second century A.D. 
is suggested as the probable date. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Italiote Vases with Figures of Marine Animals.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVII, 1914 
pp. 144-152 (8 figs.), Morin-Jean discusses the Italiote vases with marine 
animals. In the Naples museum especially are amphorae and lutrophori 
upon which in a band separating an upper and a lower scene are various mol- 
lusks and other marine animals, drawn with great truth to nature. This type 
of decoration was first used about 350 B.c. and the finest examples of it date 
from the third period of Ruvo (350-300 B.c.). The well-known plates deco- 
rated with fish belong chiefly to the next period (300-250 B.c.), although care- 
lessly drawn specimens date from the fifth period (250-200 B.c.). 

Chronology of Vases of Ruvo.—In Neapolis, Il, 1914, pp. 31-41, V. Mac- 
coro defends his theory of the chronology of the vases of Ruvo and his ar- 
rangement of them in the Naples museum against the criticisms of Ducati 
(Rend. Acad. Linc. 1913, pp. 523 ff.). 

Forgotten Roman Wall Paintings.—In B.S.R. VII, 1914, pp. 114-123 
(5 pls.; plan), Mrs. ARTHUR StronG publishes colored drawings by Mr. F. G. 
Newton of paintings in ancient rooms on the Palatine. The rooms are: 
1. A loggia which opens upon the extensive gallery known as the “Bridge of 
Caligula’; 2. A chamber immediately to the southeast of the so-called ‘‘Sta- 
dium” of the Palatine; 3. A room in a complex of chambers near or under 
the site of the baths of the Palace of Hadrian and Septimius Severus. In 
the first are two pictures, each containing a priestess and an attendant. In 
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the second the subject is a lararium. The vault of the third is decorated with 
three series of rectangular panels divided by decorative designs; in the panels 
are pastoral scenes. Further publications of a similar character are to fol- 
low. All these pictures are virtually unknown. 

Drawings of Ancient Paintings in English Collections.—In B.S.R. VII, 
1914, pp. 1-62, THomas AsuBy publishes an illustrated catalogue, with dis- 
cussion, of 386 drawings of ancient Roman paintings. These drawings are 
at Eton. The ancient paintings are, in part, lost, which adds to the impor- 
tance of the drawings. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Curious Epitaph.—A more accurate reprint of a curious and puzzling 
epitaph, previously known from Ephemeris Epigraphica, is published by 
H. Dessav in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 149-153. It contains a Greek 
verse transliterated with blunders. Thus TVTOST, apparently for rodr’ 
éorw, shows the Latin elision instead of the Greek. It is probably of the 
time of Augustus. 

A Building Inscription.—Scanty fragments of a monumental inscription 
in the Roman Forum, from a building restored by Severus and Caracalla, 
are discussed by M. Bane in Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 7-11 (2 figs.). 

The Military Diploma of Lyons.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 290-294 
(2 pls.), P. Fasra and C. Germartn Montavuzan publish the military 
diploma found at Lyons in 1913. The two plaques are 13 em. high and 10.5 
em. wide. They are almost complete and the small lacunae in the inscription 
can be restored with certainty. It is dated March 16, 192 a.p. and concerns 
a soldier of the Thirteenth Cohort Urbana stationed at Lyons. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In their Revue des Publications relatives a I’ Antiquité 
romaine for January-June, 1914 (R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 453-504) R. 
Cacnat and M. Besnter give the text of 213 inscriptions (20 in Greek and the 
rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications. 


COINS 


Civil War Coinage of 68-69 A. D.—H. MarrinGty deals exhaustively with 
the coinage issues of the period 68-69 a.p. in Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 110— 
137 (2 pls.), discussing the later issues of Nero, the “Autonomous” series, 
the coins of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the earliest of Vespasian, as to 
date and places of minting, and somewhat as to the historical meaning of types. 
The article is thus a numismatic companion to the history of the “year of 
the four emperors.” 

Quadrantes Assigned to Augustus.—L. Larrrancul, in an article printed in 
R. Ital. Num. 1911, pp. 319 ff., argued that a somewhat puzzling series of 
quadrantes usually assigned to the reign of Augustus is rather to be attributed 
to the period 35-50 a.p. His views are briefly combated by H. Matrinety, 
who would hold to the traditional attribution. (Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 
261-264) 

Contributions to the Corpus Numorum.—Under this title the veteran 
F. Gneccui describes 197 more coins from his collections, ranging in date 
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from Julius Caesar to Andronicus IV, Palaeologus. (R. Ital. Num. XXVII, 
1914, pp. 169-206; 3 pls.) 

A Correction.—In a recent work by Professor Casagrandi (La Pistrice sui 
tetradrammi di catana e sul aureo della collezione Pennisi: Catania, 1914) the 
author caustically criticises G. F. Hutu for the alleged offence of publishing 
in his Coins of Ancient Sicily (P|. VIII, 7) a false illustration of the Pennisi coin. 
Mr. Hill points out that the coin he represented was not from the Pennisi col- 
lection at all, but from that of the British Museum, and that it was most 
accurately reproduced. (R. Jtal. Num. XXVII, 1914, p. 269.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


An Early Necropolis at Bologna.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 321-331, 
A. GRENIER discusses the early necropolis found in 1913 about 500 m. east of 
Bologna, outside of the gate of 8. Vitale (G. Ghirardini, La necropoli anti- 
chissima scoperta a Bologna fuori Porta San Vitale, nota preliminare communi- 
cata alla Classe di Scienze Morali della R. Accademia delle Scienze dell’ 
Instituto di Bologna . . . Bologna, 1913). He does not agree with 
Ghirardini’s theory that the primitive settlement at Bologna consisted of 
several independent villages. This necropolis is the earliest found at Bologna, 
but it does not bridge the gap between the Terramare and the Villanova 
civilization. It does, however, show that the Villanova culture in the valley 
of the Po was as early as that in Tuscany. Perhaps those who brought it 
to Italy came from the north. 

Stone Age Weapons from Populonia.—Stone age weapons from the vicinity 
of Populonia are discussed by A. Minto in B. Pal. Jt. XX XIX, 1913, pp. 
85-91 (2 figs.). 

Prehistoric Graves from Centuripe.—Prehistoric Sicilian graves at Centu- 
ripe are illustrated in B. Pal. Jt. XX XIX, 1913, pp. 92-98 (4 figs.) by P. Ors1. 

An Archaic Tomb at Sardara.—In B. Pal. Jt. XX XIX, 1913, pp. 99-127 
(3 pls.; 4 figs) A. TARAMELLI gives an elaborate account of an archaic tomb at 
Sardara, with a bronze statuette of the most primitive Sardinian art. 

Oriental Influence on Early Italian Civilization——The workings of pre- 
Hellenic Oriental influences on the primitive Italians form the subject of a 
paper by G. GuirarDIN1 in B. Pal. It. XX XIX, 1913, pp. 137-159. 

Masons’ Marks at Perugia.—Some notes on the walls of Perugia by C. 
DensMorE CurTIS appear in Rém. Mitt. X XIX, 1914, pp. 1-6 (fig.). He has 
made a special study of the masons’ marks. 

A Nymphaeum near Castel Gandolfo.—The results of excavations carried 
on as long ago as 1841, in a nymphaeum on the shore of the Lago Albano, 
below Castel Gandolfo, are published by G. Lueui in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, 
pp. 89-148 (2 pls.; 9 figs.). This Ninfeo Bergantino is in a grotto, and is of 
the time of Domitian. 

Paganica.—The identification of the village of Paganica in the valley of the 
Aterno with a place of the same name, and a study of the roads in this part 
of the country of the Vestini form the subject of a contribution to Rém. Mitt. 
XXIX, 1914, pp. 127-139 (fig.) by N. PersicHett!. 

The Site of the Temple of Apollo on the Palatine.—Further arguments in 
support of his theory of the site of the temple of Apollo (southwest portion of 
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the hill, the site assigned by Hiilsen and others to Jupiter Victor) are advanced 
by G. Prvza in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 199-224, (pl). 

Seneca and the Golden House of Nero.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 
231-242 (8 figs.), F. Pricuac points out that the statement that Seneca does 
not mention the Golden House of Nero is incorrect. There are several allu- 
sions especially in Epistles 90 and 115. His reference to the palace of the Sun 
suggests that the colossal group in the vestibule represented Nero as Helios 
driving a four-horse chariot. Such a group is shown on later coins. 

The Second Festival of Carmenta.—The question of the establishment of 
a second festival (Jan. 15) in honor of Carmenta, together with the conflicting 
theories and traditions on the subject, and the restoration of a lacuna in the 
Fasti Praenestini at this critical point, are discussed in an elaborate study 
by Marra Marcuetti in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 154-184. She thinks 
the second festival dates from Romulus, and that his name should be restored 
in the inscription. 

Baalbek and Roman Art Under the Empire.—The architectural ornament 
of the temples and other buildings at Baalbek, very minutely studied and 
compared with related designs in architecture all over the area of the Roman 
Empire, east and west, is made the basis for a more definite dating of the his- 
tory of Heliopolis than has hitherto been reached, and also for a fuller under- 
standing of the differences in the development of Graeco-Roman art in the 
different parts of the Empire. Beside the main cleavage between East and 
West, corresponding closely to the division between the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, there were subordinate varieties, as those of Syria and Asia Minor, 
and all of these interacted upon one another to some extent, through the migra- 
tion of artists and other causes. At Heliopolis, two building periods, each 
of some duration, can be recognized. The Great Temple of Zeus was begun 
in the early Augustan period, with the founding of the Colonia Julia Augusta 
Heliopolitana, in the form of late Hellenistic art which was then current in 
the city of Rome; but before its completion, sometime before the Flavian 
period, specifically eastern tendencies were manifest. A second period of 
activity, embodied in the Small Temple (temple of Bacchus), with the porti- 
coes of the fore-court and the Round Temple, began in the latter part of 
Trajan’s reign and extended to that of Antoninus Pius. Later in the second 
century the decline set in here, as elsewhere in the Roman world. The ele- 
ments of this study are the Corinthian capital and the acanthus leaf in general, 
the egg-and-dart moulding, the Lesbian moulding, the shell-niche, the scroll- 
friezes, ete. Incidentally it is seen that the earlier influence in the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato was from Asia Minor, not Syria. (E. Wercanp, Jb. 
Arch. I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 37-92; 5 pls.; 42 figs.) 

The Mosaic Portrait of Virgil.—In Atene e Roma, XVII, 1914, cols. 65-94, 
D. Comparetti discusses the mosaic portrait of Virgil found at Hadrumetum 
in North Africa in 1898. It is perfectly preserved and once formed the deco- 
ration of a tablinum, while two other mosaics probably representing Aeneas 
and Dido decorated the adjoining alae. The latter are badly injured. The 
poet is represented seated composing the Aeneid, while Clio and Melpomene 
stand on either side of him. On the book which Virgil is holding is line 8 
of the Aeneid. There is nothing ideal about the poet’s face. The mosaic 
is clearly a portrait and dates from the end of the first century a.p. The 
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writer believes that Martin’s identification of certain heads as portraits of 
Virgil cannot stand; neither can his theory that the first seven lines of the 
Aeneid are a later addition. The mediaeval portraits of Virgil are all imag- 
inary. 

Mosaics in the House of the Faun at Pompeii.—In Neapolis, II, 1914, 
pp. 42-99, 135-152, the history of the themes of the mosaics in the House 
of the Fawn at Pompeii is discussed in detail by W. Leonnarp, who also 
traces the development of mosaic art in general and concludes that although 
it was much practised at Alexandria yet its origin was Greek rather than 
Egyptian or Asiatic. 

Identification of the Residents of Houses at Pompeii.—When on the walls 
of a house at Pompeii are found electoral notices in which, in addition to the 
name of the candidate, there appears the name of a citizen in the nominative 
or vocative (according as he seems to promise his support or is requested 
to do so), we may recognize in the citizen thus named the occupant of the house. 
This principle is laid down by M. Detia Corre, in Neapolis, I, 1914, pp. 153- 
201, tested by comparison with results obtained in other ways, and then used 
as a basis for a new and more elaborate list of occupants of houses in or about 
the year 79. 

Southern Italian Museums.—Recent improvements in the arrangement 
of the museum at Bari and the restoration of the museum at Reggio-Calabria 
are briefly described in Neapolis, II, 1914, pp. 120-121. 

The Peace of Pozzuoli.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 341-345, R. Sctama 
discusses the article by J. Carcopino (ibid. XXII, 1913, pp. 253 ff.; A.J.A. 
XVIII, 1914, p. 238) on the peace of Misenum, 39 B.c., and concludes that 
the evidence does not show that Octavius, Antony, and Sextus Pompey met 
on the island in the harbor of Pozzuoli (Dicaearchia). 

The Labarum of Eusebius.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 216-223, P. 
FRANCHI DE’ CAVALIERI returns to his account of the labarum described by 
Eusebius (cf. Studi Romani II, 161 ff.). No account was taken of his article 
in the Relazione della Commissione a S.A.R. il conto di Caserta, and the 
text followed by the Commission was an inferior one (an Italian translation 
of the original). 

Dillius Vocula.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 153-188, P. Fara has an 
account of the career of Dillius Vocula, commander of the twenty-second legion 
(Tae. Hist. IV, 24), offering valuable material for the interpretation of the 
Histories of Tacitus. 


SPAIN 


Pre-Roman Remains at Cadiz.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espagiiola de 
Excursiones, XXII, 1914, pp. 81-107, PeLayo QuINTERO discusses the discov- 
eries made from time to time in the pre-Roman necropolis at Cadiz, among 
which an anthropoid sarcophagus found in 1887, jewelry, amulets and other 
objects including several small heads are especially noteworthy. In 1912 
some tombs were opened which contained skeletons. 

Remains of the Cult of Mithra in Spain.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 
1-31 (13 figs.) Prerre Parts makes some additions to the list of inscriptions 
relating to the cult of Mithra in Spain, then describes and discusses the remains 
of the Mithraeum at Merida. A dedication of an ara genesis here dates from 
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155 a.p., and at this time the cult seems to have been most important. Va- 
rious statues and reliefs were found, among them a Kronos with lion’s head, 
a Kronos with human head (contemporaneous), a Venus pudica, a reclining 
Oceanus, and a seated Mercury. Further discoveries are possible. 


FRANCE 


An Engraved Bronze at Rouen.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 337-340 
(3 figs.), E. Espéranpreu publishes an engraved bronze at Rouen. It is 
probably the handle of a simpulum. Engraved upon it with a burin are: 
Mercury with a goat; a snake-footed being holding above his head a sort of 
arch of lines and dots; and seven or eight small representations of man, animals 
and monsters. 

Pre-Roman Sites near Marseilles.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 329- 
332 (fig.), H. pe Gérin-Ricarp records the location of fourteen ancient sites 
in the vicinity of Marseilles. 

Decorated Pottery at Meudon, near Vannes.—In FR. Arch. XXIV, 1914, 
pp. 67-93 (9 figs.), Comte pe Lantivy and J. DE LA MArTINIzRE describe 
pottery found at three places about Meudon, near Vannes (Morbihan). The 
forms of the vases are simple, usually without foot. The decoration is pressed 
in with a roller and is of simple linear character. The date is unknown, but 
the decorations resemble those called Celtic. 

An Ancient Road near Marseilles.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, p. 333, 
H. pe Gérin-Ricarp reports that the ancient road which ran from Marseilles 
to Pourcieux, where it joined the Aurelian Way, may still be followed, 
especially between Terme de Peypin and Roquefeuil. It is from 4 to 6 m. 
wide, and its general direction from southeast to northwest. Remains of 
tombs, ete., are frequent along it. 

Sculptures of Roman Gaul.—Commandant f. Espéranpiev continues his 
important publication of the sculptures of Roman Gaul with a fifth volume 
devoted to the reliefs, statues, and busts of ancient Belgium. He describes 
briefly the sculptures of Reims, Laon (including the district between the 
Aisne, the Oise and the Meuse), Soissons, Champlieu, Senlis, the temple in the 
forest of Halatte, Compiégne, Beauvais, Amiens, Arras, Saint-Quentin, Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, Bavay, Brussels, Tongres (with Liége and Maéstricht), Arlon, 
Clausen, Luxembourg, Metz, and various sites in lower Lorraine. Nearly 
every piece described is accompanied by at least one illustration. [Recueil 
général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la Gaule romaine. Par E. Espt- 
RANDIEU. V: Belgique, Pt. 1. Paris, 1913, Imprimerie Nationale. 502 pp.; 
1318 figs. 4to.] 

The Lycurgus Mosaic.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 485-436, E. Bizor 
corrects some details of the description given by Waltz (ébid. XXII, 1913, p. 
292; ef. A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, p. 242) of the mosaic at Vienne with a repre- 
sentation of the punishment of Lycurgus. He lays great stress upon the 
effective composition of the mosaic. 

The Musée Guimet at Lyons.—The Musée Guimet, founded at Lyons 
by M. Emile Guimet in 1879, was transferred to Paris in 1888. Since that 
time it has developed remarkably and has enriched other cities besides Paris 
(Toulouse, Bordeaux, Le Havre) with its treasures. Since 1910 a rich mu- 
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seum has again come into being at Lyons, formed by duplicates and Joans from 
Paris and from numerous gifts, comprising objects of art from Egypt, Japan, 
Persia, India, Indo-China, and China. A guide has been prepared, which 
serves to give a good idea of the contents of this museum. The Egyptian, 
Japanese and Chinese departments are especially interesting. The guide 
contains chapters on the cult of the dead in Egypt and on the religions of India 
and Indo-China. [Guide illustré du Musée Guimet de Lyon. Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, 1913, Imprimerie frangaise et orientale E. Bertrand. 192 pp.; frontis- 
piece, 9 pls.; 19 figs. 12mo.] 


GERMANY 


Glazed Terra-cotta Vases in Berlin.—In Ber. Aunsts. XXNXV, 1913-14, 
cols. 277-314 (16 figs.) R. Zann describes the collection of glazed terra-cotta 
vases in the Berlin museum. Most of them are low cups with decoration in 
relief, and they date from the first century B.c. to the first century A.D. 
The most interesting is a remarkable one-handled beaker, 15.5 em. high (Fig. 
2). It was made of a light red clay, except the reliefs which were of a lighter 


Figure 2.—GLazep Cup FROM PELLA 


clay, and covered with a light green glaze. This gives to the body of the 
vase an olive brown color, and a light green color to the reliefs. The latter 
represent a skeleton, on either side of which dances a grotesque figure (pidXos) 
in a pointed cap. To the left of the skeleton is the word KTQ), and to the 
right XP@. The vase dates from the first century B.c. 


RUSSIA 


The Figures on the Gold Comb from Solokha.—In Berl. Phil. W. October 
10, 1914, cols. 1311-1312, O. RossBacu argues that the figures on the gold 
comb from Solokha (A.J.A. XVIII, pp. 408 ff.) represent Greeks from different 
colonies in Seythia fighting each other; while the figures on the quiver are 
two types of Scythians, the mounted figures being the nomad Scythians of 
Herodotus (IV, 20). 
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NORTHERN AFRICA 


Bas-Relief from Mactar.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 379 f. (fig.), Lours 
CHATELAIN describes and illustrates the relief found by him at Mactar in 1907- 
1908 (C.R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 511 f.). In the middle is a vase; at the right 
a griffin, at the left a Triton, at the ends foliage and the like. The Triton 
terminates not in a fish-tail, but in the hinder part of a horse. An inscription 
gives the date, which corresponds to 170 a.p. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Churches in Attica.—In ‘Apy. 1913, pp. 130-143 (12 figs.)» 
A. XyNGopPouULos describes two small Byzantine churches in Attica. 1. The 
ruined chapel of the Virgin (Panagia) near the cavalry barracks at Goudi 
resembles in plan the early Christian basilica; three parallel barrel-vaults 
each of which ends in an apse form a nave and two aisles. The east end with 
the apses is older, the rest of the building being a restoration of the four- 
teenth (?) century. An earlier structure of the fifth or sixth century, appears 
to have stood upon the same site. Most of the frescoes have been destroyed 
beyond recognition, but a presentation of Christ in the Temple can still be 
identified. 2. The Church of the Transfiguration, on the lower slope of the 
Acropolis, north of the Erechtheum, dates from the thirteenth or the four- 
teenth century. Four columns support the octagonal dome which caps 
the intersection of two barrel-vaults which form a cross upon the roof. A 
low, vaulted, double chamber of unknown use, opening from the south aisle, 
is cut out of the rock of the Acropolis. 

The Church of Santa Sophia.—In J. B. Archit. XXI, 1914, pp. 573-584 
(9 figs.) C. GourLay gives a general account of the church of Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople commenting on its history, the changes introduced by the 
Turks, and its architectural beauties. 

The Cloister of Theodosius at Jerusalem.—In Byz. Zeit. XXIII, 1914, 
pp. 167-216, E. We1canp describes the history and construction of the cloister 
of Theodosius at Jerusalem which dates from the fifth century. He com- 
ments particularly on the trefoil apse with reference to its Hellenistic proto- 
types and subsequent use, and discussing the style of the capitals and the sar- 
cophagi which remain from the original building. 

Cruciform Fonts in the Aegean Area.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912- 
1913, pp. 118-122 (3 figs.), 8. Casson describes the present condition of the 
baptistery at Kepos in Melos, in which is a cruciform font, a square or rectan- 
gular basin into which steps lead down from the four sides. A slab resting 
on a pillar before the font was probably a seat, rather than an altar. Ibid. 
pp. 123-132 (6 figs.), R. M. Dawkrns describes ten cruciform fonts at different 
places in the Aegean area. The steps are not always on all four sides, but on 
four, two, or one. Some fonts are monolithic, others, like that at Kepos, built 
of slabs. 

The Abbey of Beila Paese in Cyprus.—In J. B. Archit. XXI, 1914, pp. 
482-488 (14 figs.), G. Jerrery describes the work done in 1913 in an effort to 
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preserve as much as possible of the Abbey of Bella Paese in Cyprus. Two 
buttresses were built against the west wall of the refectory to take the place of 
demolished buildings on this side; tree roots and other vegetable growths were 
removed from the refectory roof, which was then covered with cement; hun- 
dreds of cartloads of earth were removed from the precinct and the area 
drained; the buried ruins of the Chapter House were uncovered; and supports 
were provided for the cloister arcades. While this work was being done many 
details of the architecture were recovered, e.g. the design of the tracery in 
the windows. The cloister of Bella Paese is in the Flamboyant style with 
reminiscences of Spain. No other such cloister exists in the East. 

East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection in Detroit.—The University 
of Michigan has issued, as Vol. XII, 1 of its Humanistic Series, a monograph by 
C. R. Morey on some Byzantine and Coptic paintings in the collection of Mr. 
Charles L. Freer at Detroit. The first part of the volume is devoted to two 
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Ficure 3.—TuHE DANCE OF SALOME 


miniatures from a manuscript of the Heavenly Ladder, a work written on 
Mt. Sinai about 600. The miniatures can be dated about 1130, and their 
place of origin identified as the monastery of St. John Baptist at Constanti- 
nople. A discussion of other illustrated manuscripts accompanies this part. 
of the work. The second portion deals with a series of eight miniatures from 
a manuscript of the Gospel, dating in the end of the twelfth century. The 
last section treats the painted wooden panels which form the covers of the 
Washington manuscript of the Gospels. They are adorned with the portraits 
of the Evangelists, and are important not only in establishing the Coptic type 
of Mark, but as illustrating the orientalization of Coptic art in the early seventh 
century. 

A Silver Censer from Asia Minor.—F. Sarre brought back from his Asia 
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Minor expedition of 1895 a silver cenSer of peculiar form adorned with Gothic 
architectural motifs, and bearing the incised figures of Christ, the Virgin, John 
the Baptist, and Saints Basil, Chrysostom, and Gregory. Sarre regarded the 
censer as a native work of the fifteenth century based on a European model. 
W..SIexE points out in Wh. f. Kunstw. VU, 1914, pp. 343-345, that the censer 
comes from the church of Hagios Stephanos on the island of Nis in the lake of 
Egedir, and that the saints include the three great Cappadocian fathers, Basil, 
Chrysostom, and Gregory. The architectural forms, moreover, are precisely 
those Gothic motifs which are common at Nigde and its neighborhood. He 
considers the work of entirely original local origin, and is inclined to date it 
about the thirteenth century. 

The Dance of Salome.—In FR. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 549-378 (pl.; 21 
figs.), F. pe M&ty publishes a photographic reproduction of a painting in the 
cathedral at Brunswick (Fig. 3), which represents Salome dancing before 
Herod and other details of the death of John the Baptist. The painting is 
signed by Iohan Wale Peter, and is to be dated in the thirteenth century. 
Other mediaeval representations of the same scenes (from illuminations and 
sculptures) are discussed, with illustrations. Two miniatures of the Reichenau 
school (the Evangelary of Otho, bishop of Bamberg, who died in 1139, now in 
Munich, and the Evangelary of Augsburg) and the Evangelary of Otho II 
(died 1002) at Aix-la-Chapelle agree closely with the Guide to Byzantine Paint- 
ing. The burial of Saint John by the apostles John and Andrew, in the tym- 
panum from the church of Saint Martin d’Ainay (eleventh century) at Lyons, 
is derived from the same source. Other representations are independent of 
the Guide. After 1215 the dance of Salome has the character of tumbling for 
about two centuries. A eryptogram gives the date 1246 for the fresco at 
Brunswick. 

Levantine Currencies.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912-1913, pp. 174-181 
(pL), F. W. Hastuck describes a hoard of 136 French and Neapolitan coins 
found in one of the southern Sporades, probably Kasos. He also prints notes 
on the coinage of the Latin Orient in 1458 from the /tineraries of William Wey 
of Eton. 

Folk-Legend and History in the Nearer East.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session 
of 1912-1913, pp. 182-228, F. W. Hastuck discusses various Turkish stories 
and their historical background under the titles “Graves of the Arabs in Asia 
Minor” (pp. 182-190), “Christianity and Islam under the Sultans of Konia’’ 
(pp. 191-197; 3 figs.) ‘“Turkish History and Folk-Legend” (The Rise of the 
Karaosmanoglou; The Story of Sari Saltik; The Girding of the Sultan; pp. 198- 
220), and “The Forty” (pp. 221-228). The material is not archaeological, 
but may be indirectly of archaeological interest, and is, therefore, mentioned 
here. 

Strzygowski on ‘‘Kunstforschung.”—In Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1914, pp. 3-11, 
J. StRzyYGowskKI sketches the changed conditions under which the art historian 
is working as compared with those of a generation ago, and pleads for a more 
general recognition of the change, and an adjustment of University teaching 
and Museum administration to the new point of view. This new point of view 
is chiefly characterized by a reaction against specialization, and a broader 


conception of the History of Art as a science. 
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ITALY 


The Tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna.—In Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, pp. 
141-176, C. Ricct continues his description of the tomb of Galla Placidia at 
Revenna, and deals with the mosaic decoration. Among the important ques- 
tions which are discussed in the article is the identity of the figures which 
appear in pairs in the four lunettes under the dome. Ricci considers them 
to be apostles. He also brings evidence in support of the appellation Saint 
Lawrence given to the figure with the cross advancing toward the flaming 
gridiron in the lunette of the south arm, and cites a number of interesting 
parallels for the Good Shepherd scene. 

A Portrait of Justinian II.—In Rém. Mitt. XXLX, 1914, pp. 71-89 (3 pls.; 7 
figs.), R. DELBRUECK identifies the so-called Carmagnola of San Marco at 
Venice as a portrait bust of Justinian I] (685-695 and 705-711 a.p.). This 
porphyry bust, which has unusual anatomical interest owing to the attempt to 
represent a mutilated nose, adorns the loggia of the bronze horses. 

Romanesque Decoration in Florence.—In L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 265-280, 
and 369-378, M. Sati discusses the Romanesque style of decoration in Flor- 
ence on the basis of the minor products—cancelli, pulpits, ete.—during the 
twelfth century, and into the thirteenth to the period when Gothie motifs and 
the plastic decoration of the Pisan school supplanted the old Florentine opus 
sectile. 

Florentine Primitives in America.—In Art in America, I1, 1914, pp. 263-275 
and 325-336, O. Strén discusses the following early Florentine paintings in 
American collections: A Madonna by Bernardo Daddi in the collection of the 
New York Historical Society; a Madonna by Taddeo Gaddi in the same col- 
lection; three panels by Andrea Oreagna in the Jarves collection, representing 
Saint Peter, Saint John Baptist, and the Adoration of the Magi; a Madonna 
and Saints by Nardo diCione; a Madonna by the same painter in the possession 
of Mr. G. L. Winthrop, New York; a ‘Nativity and Resurrection” by Jacopo 
di Cione in the Jarves collection at New Haven; a triptych of the school of 
Oreagna in the collection of the New York Historical Society; a panel repre- 
senting the Nativity, Annunciation and Entombment, Jacopo di Cione, in the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard; the “Quattuor Coronati” by the same painter in 
the Johnson collection at Philadelphia; a Madonna and Saints, also by Jacopo, 
in the Jarves collection, New Haven; and a Crucifixion, again by Jacopo di 
Cione, in the possession of Mr. Philip Lehmann, New York. 

Fra Giovanni Dominici and Fra Angelico.—In two articles published in 
L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 281-288, and 361-368, I. Martone compares the writ- 
ings and sermons of the founder and prior of the Dominican monastery of 8. 
Domenico at Fiesole, Giovanni Dominici, with the work of Fra Angelico, and 
finds that the religious conceptions of the latter were profoundly influenced 
by the ideas of his spiritual superior. 

Tovaglie Perugine.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 108-120, W. BomBe 
publishes a portion of the results set forth in greater detail in his forthcoming 
book on these embroideries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
article concerns itself particularly with the symbols and motifs employed, 
the most interesting of which are the Siren-motif, the dancers, the fountain of 
Perugia, and the Devil on a dragon. 
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FRANCE 


Gothic Writing Tablets.—In WV. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 301-313, L. Serpar 
publishes a set of ivory writing tablets in private possession consisting of six 
leaves, of which the outer ones, the covers, are adorned with reliefs of the four- 
teenth century representing the Madonna with angels and the Crucifixion, 
while the four inner leaves have their faces sunken to receive the wax on which 
the writing was inscribed. A leather case with tooled ornament accompanied 
the tablets. While no tablets of this kind have been found that antedate the 
thirteenth century, there can be no doubt that they are the direct descendants 
of the ancient type. 


GERMANY 


The Franco-Flemish Strain in Lower Saxon Painting.—Light is thrown on 
Franco-Flemish influence in Lower Saxon painting by V. C. Hasicar who 
contributes to Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 359-366, a discussion of two 
altar-pieces of Lower Saxon origin which show the entry into the art of this 
district of Franco-Flemish ideas. The first is the altar-piece of the Aegidien- 
kirche at Miinden, the right wing of which is wholly the work of a Franco- 
Flemish master, while the left wing betrays the hand of a local pupil working 
in his style. This pupil in turn was the author of the altar-piece of the 
Briidernkirche at Braunschweig. The writer dates the first of these works 
1390-1400, the second in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 


Terra-Cotta Figures by Ghiberti.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, 
pp. 385-386, W. Bone discusses a series of half-figures of the Madonna in high 
relief, modelled in terra-cotta, which he attributes to Ghiberti on the basis of 
their resemblance to figures on the first gates for the Baptistery at Florence. 
To these he adds a statuette of the Madonna in the Louvre, and two of the 
same subject in the Victoria and Albert Museum of London. Four half- 
figures—one in the Lanz collection at Amsterdam, the others in the Berlin 
museum—are attributed to a follower of Ghiberti. Most of the Madonna 
veliefs which Bode attributes to the sculptor himself are also in Berlin. 

The Interpretation of a Relief by Brunellesco.—In L’Arte, XVII, 1914, 
pp. 385-386, A. Marquanp discusses the meaning of the relief on the altar in 
Brunellesco’s “Sacrifice of Isaac,” which represents a bearded man, holding a 
branch in his right hand toward the seated figure of a woman, and resting his 
left on the head of a youth who rises in half-figure out of the clouds at his feet. 
The writer interprets the scene as an allegory, alluding to Isaac as the ances- 
tor of Christ, or the type of the Saviour, the allusion being pointed by the 
presence of the seated Virgin, and by the genealogical branch held by the 
bearded figure, who represents Abraham. 

Luca della Robbia.—The third of the Princeton Monographs in Art and 
Archaeology is entitled Luca della Robbia. In this book Professor Mar- 
QUAND gives a catalogue raisonné of the sixty-two genuine works of Luca, with 
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an introductory chapter on the life of the great artist, a chapter on sixty-five 
works in the manner of Luca della Robbia, a list of abbreviations, and an index. 
The catalogue is fully illustrated and supported by discussion, references, and 
documents. The book thus contains practically all the available information 
concerning Luca and his works. [Luca della Robbia. By ALLAN MARQUAND. 
Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology III. Princeton, 1914, Princeton 
University Press; London, Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 
xl, 286 pp.; 186 figs. 4to. $7.50 net.] 

The Pieta of Palestrina.—In Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 325-332, V. 
WALLERSTEIN returns to the attribution of the Pieta in the church of S. Rosalia 
at Palestrina to Michelangelo. The group, which is carved from the living 
rock, was first published in the Gaz. B.-A. of 1907 by Grenier, who there as- 
signed it to Michelangelo (see A.J.A. 1907, p. 376). Wallerstein points out 
that Cecconi, whose account is the only one which certainly refers to the group, 
says that it is a work of Buonarroti, and that the polished finish, the carefully 
worked loin-cloth, and the slightness of the lower part of Christ’s body, all of 
which have been cited against Michelangelo’s authorship by Thode and others, 
are changes due to a later re-working of the group. 

The Schola Cantorum of the Church of S. Saba.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, 
III, pp. 224-228, P. Styaen describes the ‘“Schola Cantorum” of the church of 
S. Saba, and attempts a reconstruction of it. 

Botticelli and Neoplatonism.—In Art in America, II, 1914, pp. 257-263, 
C. Post points out the influence of the revival of Neoplatonism at the court of 
the Medici as the explanation of the mysticism which informs the work of 
Botticelli, and illustrates this particularly with his Madonna in the Gardner 
collection in Boston. 

The ‘‘Botticelli” Depositions.—There are three renderings, in the manner 
of Botticelli, of the Pieta. None of them are painted by the master himself. 
The one in the Poldi-Pezzoli museum, of which a replica exists in the Bautier 
collection at. Brussels, is evidently done after a sketch by Botticelli, since the 
attitude of Christ is exactly that of one of the figures in his illustrations for 
the Inferno. The Munich Pieta, which is the earliest of the three, seems to have 
been composed by Botticelli, but the painting is of a totally different tech- 
nique. (J. Mresniz, Rass. d’ Arte, XIV, 1914, pp. 207-211.) 

Carpaccio and Titian.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 317-322, T. Het- 
ZER points out a series of affinities with Carpaccio manifested in Titian’s early 
work, notably in the series of Miracles of Saint Anthony in the Scuola del 
Santo at Padua. He concludes that the parallels amount to a real influence, 
which was not exercised through the medium of the Bellini, but may have been 
conditioned by a relation of Titian to Lazzaro Bastiani. 

Moretto and G. B. Moroni.—In two articles in L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 
289-300, and 321-332, M. BrancaLe analyzes the art of Moretto, showing how 
on a basis of the provincial tradition of Brescia, the painter became a great 
eclectic, assimilating the data of the Venetians into a personal style which did 
not surrender the local strain entirely, as was the case with Romanino. The 
second article is devoted to C. B. Moroni, and traces the relation of this artist 
to his model Moretto, showing how he decomposed the elements of his master’s 
style, copying him in a kind of fractional way without real interpretation. 
The writer points out the many other influences that played upon the painter— 
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Giovanni Bellini, Palma, Lorenzo Lotto, even Michelangelo—and discusses 
finally that part of his work wherein he approximated a personal style. 

Piero Dei Franceschi and Venetian Painting.—R. Loneui devotes two 
articles in L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 198-221 and 241-256 to the relation of Piero 
to the Venetian painters, an influence which the writer traces through Antonello 
da Messina and Giovanni Bellini. 

The Artists of the Ducal Palace of Urbino.—In L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 
414-473, L. VentTvrRI writes of the various artists who contributed to the build- 
ing and adornment of the ducal palace of Urbino, the finest of the ducal resi- 
dences of Italy. The artists treated are: Francesco Laurana, Luciano Laurana, 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini and Baccio Pontelli, to whom Venturi attributes 
the intarsia decorations of the “studiolo” of Federigo da Montefeltro, Fran- 
cesco di Simone Ferrucci, Ambrogio Barocci and Gian Cristoforo Romano. 
The article is abundantly documented and illustrated. 

The Berlin ‘‘View of Florence.”—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XV, 1914, pp. 
90-102 C. HveLsEN announces the discovery of the original from which the 
interesting wood-cut bird’s eye view of Florence in the Berlin Kupferstichka- 
binett was copied. This original is preserved in only one of its former six leaves 
and is a copper engraving in the archives of the SocietA Colombaria at Flor- 
ence. The engraving is mentioned as ‘‘una Firenze di sei fogli reali’’ in the in- 
ventory of the property left by Alessandro Rosselli, nephew of Cosimo Rosselli, 
who died in 1525. The wood-cut itself dates from the early part of the six- 
teenth century and was in all probability executed by Lucantonio degli Uberti. 
The article closes with a transcription of the Rosselli inventory. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The Master of the Morrison Altar.—Starting with an Adoration of the Magi 
in the Johnson collection in Philadelphia, M. J. FrrepLaENDER assembles 
in Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1914, pp. 12-16, a series of five altar-pieces which he 
ascribes to the painter of one of them, a polyptych in the possession of Mrs. 
Alfred Morrison. He is inclined to regard the artist as a pupil of Quentin 
Metsys, and suggests an identification with Ariaen Scilleman. If, however, 
the strange “Joachim and Anna as the forbears of the Virgin” in the Brussels 
gallery be by the same master, the relation to Metsys becomes less certain. 

Identification of Rembrandt Portraits.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 
279-282, W. R. VALENTINER identifies the sitters in a number of portraits by 
Rembrandt. These are: the two portraits of a man and his wife, the former 
in the Brussels gallery and the latter the “Lady with a Fan” in Buckingham 
Palace, being the likenesses of Abraham van Wilmerdonx and his wife; two 
portraits in the Lichtenstein Gallery at Vienna, of the artist’s brother-in-law, 
Frangois Copal, and Saskia’s sister, Titia; a newly-discovered portrait of Rem- 
brandt’s son Titus at Dulwich College; a portrait of the landscape painter, 
Jan van Capelle, in the Frick collection at New York; and a sketch of an artist 
at work in the possession of M. E. Moreau-Nélaton at Paris. 

Jan Lys.—Jan Lys, a painter of the early seicento, is the subject of a mon- 
ograph in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts, XX XV, 1914, pp. 136-167, by R. OLDENBoURG. 
He rearranges the oeuwvre of the painter in chronological order, shows that he is 
to be regarded rather as an Italian than as a Dutch master, and analyzes 
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the development of his style. Starting with a symmetrical composition, and 
using the systematic treatment of light and shade that he borrowed from 
Caravaggio, Lys arrived later at a decentralized arrangement, and direct light- 
ing, a result obtained by close study of Titian. The resemblances to Rubens‘ 
are due to the use common to both these painters of Titian as a common source. 


GERMANY 


A New Augsburg Sculptor.—In Mh. f. Kunstsw. VII, 1914, pp. 219-222 A. 
Fevu.ner notes the signature on a tomb in the cathedral of Passau: CHR. MR. 
AVG. and points out that the style of the reliefs on the monument is that of 
a monument in the cathedral of Augsburg. The signature is that of the 
sculptor Christoph Murmann of Augsburg, to whom a number of works can 
be assigned on the basis of the tomb at Passau. 

The Master of the Breisach Altar.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, 
pp. 103-135, T. DemMLEr discusses the work, style, and probable origin of the 
sculptor of the remarkable high altar at Breisach who signs himself H. L. 
Research has not revealed the meaning of the initials, but the writer shows 
that he is the same artist as the monogrammist H. L., who is not to be identi- 
fied with Hans Leinberger. The chief characteristics of his style are the curious 
baroque draperies, which are developed according to an individual decorative 
sense, without reference to the form they cover, into a curvilinear design, and 
the clever use of the depth of the niches to produce a pictorial effect of shadow. 
A pupil or pupils of the master did the altar in Niederrothweil, while the two 
statues of Saint John Evangelist and the Baptist in the Germanisches Museum 
at Niirnberg are due to the hand of the Breisach master himself. 

The Statuettes of Strassburg Steeple.—The figures which crouch on the 
railing of the gallery at the top of the steeple of the cathedral of Strassburg 
are the theme of an article in Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 283-294, by H. 
Curist. He finds that they are the first representatives of the realistic move- 
ment which entered German sculpture at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and that their style is derived from the contemporary Burgundian-Flemish 
work. The same influence conditioned the evolution of sculpture at Ko6ln, 
and from these two centres the movement passed to Ulm. 

A New Interpretation.—The two fine heads from the old Chancellery of 
Strassburg, dating from the second half of the fifteenth century, of which only 
the casts are now extant, have always in Strassburg tradition passed under the 
names of Graf von Lichtenberg and his mistress, the “‘schéne Biirbel.”” In 
Mh. f. Kunstw. VU, 1914, pp. 346-348, E. Masor proves that the heads were 
arranged on a stairway of the building so as to compose the scene of the trick 
played by his inamorata on Virgil “the magician’? when she lowered him from 
her window half way to the ground in a basket, and then tied the cord. 

The Evolution of Friedrich Herlin.—In Wh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 323- 
329, J. Baum reconstructs the artistic evolution of Herlin as follows: His 
early works are the Altar of 1459, the two altar-pieces at Rotenburg, and the 
Ecce Homo of Nérdlingen, all Suabian works showing no traces of Flemish 
influence; the Altar-piece of Bopfingen, 1472, shows a change of style; the 
final altar-pieces, the high altar of Nérdlingen (ca. 1478), and the altar-piece 
of 1488, show a veritable dependence on the style of Roger van der Weyden 
and Memling. 
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Diirer’s Portraits of His Wife.—Agnes Diirer appears eight times in 
Diirer’s drawings and engravings. In the master’s paintings one finds her 
likeness used for the Madonna’s head in the Dresden altar, which is to be dated 
at the end of the fifteenth century, and for the head of Saint Anne in the 
“Saint Anne” of the Metropolitan Museum in New York. A study for this 
head is found in a drawing of the Albertina at Vienna. (G. Pauut, Z. Bild. 
K. XXVI, 1914, pp. 69-76.) 


SWEDEN 


Studies in Renaissance Art in Sweden.—In Skriften utgifna af Kungl. 
Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, XV, 1, 1914 (172 pp.; 64 
figs.), A. Hauer publishes studies in renaissance art in Sweden. 1. He shows 
that the monument of Johan III, designed by Willem van der Blocke at Dan- 
zig between 1594 and 1596 and now in Upsala, was suggested by the monument 
of Andrea Sansovino in 8S. Maria del Popolo at Rome, although there is no 
record of the artist’s visit to Rome. He was also influenced by works at 
Antwerp and at Cracow. 2. He shows that the tower on the castle of Vad- 
stena is an imitation of the one on the Rathaus at Emden. 3. The source of 
Pahr’s rustic style is to be found in French works on architecture such as 
Cerceau’s Livres d’architecture, published in 1559. 4. The style of the fountain 
of the castle at Kalmar was also suggested by Cerceau’s book. The artist 
was probably Roland Mackle. 5. The monograph concludes with a study of 
the renaissance castles in Skane. 


ENGLAND 


Bygone Haslemere.—A book of interest to students of local history and 
antiquities in England, especially in Surrey, is Bygone Haslemere. The history, 
antiquities, documentary records, and genealogies (so far as they seem likely 
to be of interest) of the borough of Haslemere, in Surrey, are discussed from 
the earliest times. [Bygone Haslemere. A Short History of the Ancient 
Borough and its Immediate Neighbourhood from Earliest Times. Edited by 
E. W. Swanton, aided by P. Woops. London, 1914, West, Newman & Co. 
xvi, 394 pp.; 41 pls.; 3 maps; 38 figs. [Svo. 7s. 6d.;ed. deluxe, £1, 1s.] 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Sacred Bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians.—In Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, IV, No. 2 (Philadelphia, 
1914), pp. 121-262; pls. 20-40, M. R. HarrincTon discusses the sacred bundles 
of the Sac and Fox Indians. Twenty-two “war bundles” and thirteen “medi- 
cine bundles” in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania are described. 

Dance Festivals of the Alaskan Eskimo.—Under the title The Dance Festivals 
of the Alaskan Eskimo (Philadelphia, 1914, University Museum. 42 pp.; 5 pls.), 
E. W. Hawkes describes five festivals which he designates as the Asking Festi- 
val, the Bladder Festival, the Annual Feast to the Dead, the Great Feast to the 
Dead, and the Inviting-in Feast. 
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Chasta Costa Phonology.—In Anthropological Publications of the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania II, No. 2 (Philadelphia, 1914) pp. 269-340, 
E. Sapir publishes notes on Chasta Costa phonology and morphology. 

Areas of American Culture.—In Amer. Anthr. N. 8. XVI, pp. 413-446, 
W. H. Hotes divides the American continents into culture areas on the basis 
of the prehistoric remains. The several areas are tentatively outlined to 
facilitate descriptive and comparative studies of the numerous classes of arti- 
facts. For North America the leading authorities on each area are listed. 

Early Indian Migrations in New England.—The early migrations of the 
Indians of New England and the Maritime Provinces are discussed by R. B. 
Dixon in Proc. Am. Antigq. Soc., Vol 24, pp. 65-76. He assembles all avail- 
able archaeological and linguistic evidence and finds that two main divisions 
may be recognized: the southern and the northern. Archaeologically, the 
former, covering southern New England, is characterized by a high develop- 
ment of village life, importance of agriculture and use of the grooved axe. 
The northern division, taking in Maine and the Maritime Provinces, is char- 
acterized by a weak development of village life, absence of agriculture and 
defensive works, lack of grooved axes and abundance of stone gouges. In the 
northern division are also found graves, apparently very old, containing red 
ochre and slate points. Linguistically, the Algonkian peoples, who in the 
seventeenth century occupied the whole area, are also divisible into northern 
and southern groups, the former comprising the Miemac and Abnaki, the latter 
the Indians of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Summing up all the evidence, 
it is tentatively concluded that the southern group came in from the general 
direction of the Ohio valley, passed up the Hudson and into Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, forcing northward the early inhabitants who may perhaps have 
been the Abnaki. The other half of the northern group, the Micmac, seem to 
have come into the Maritime Provinces from the St. Lawrence valley. The 
very old graves with slate points and red ochre may have been made by a 
pre-Algonkian people, possibly by the Beothuc, who were, perhaps, pushed 
north into Newfoundland by the incoming Algonkians. 

Climatic Influences on Early Pueblo and Maya Peoples.—In The Climatic 
Factor as Illustrated in Arid America (Washington, 1914, Carnegie Institution. 
341 pp.; 12 pls.; 90 figs.; 2 maps.), E. Huntrneton seeks to show that the 
climate of the last 2,000 years has been subject to changes and that these 
changes have been of a pulsatory nature. The lines of evidence employed are: 
Alluvial terraces, changes in lake levels, rate of tree growth, and distribution of 
ruins. The archaeological evidence is drawn from the study of prehistoric ruins 
in the southwest and in Central America. In the southwest, abundant signs of 
prehistoric agricultural people were found in Santa Cruz Valley, Arizona; near 
Buzani, Sonora; in Chaco Cafion and the Rito de los Frijoles, New Mexico. 
Lack of water in all these localities is now so acute that it seems impossible 
that large agricultural communities could ever have been able to gain a living 
there under present conditions. Hence, it is concluded that in former times 
the climate was moister than at present. In Central America the remains of 
the highest Maya civilization are found in those portions of the area which, 
because of their monotonous climate, excessive rainfall, heavy forests and 
malarial fevers are now the least fitted for human occupation. If, however, 
the climate at the time of the culmination of the Maya culture, say 1 a.p., 
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had been drier, the forests would have been less dense, there would have been 
a true winter dry season and the annual temperature would have been more 
variable, therefore more stimulating. These conditions could have been 
produced in Central America by a southerly shifting of the storm track and 
such a shifting would also have brought to the southwest the moister condi- 
tions indicated by the ruins there. Changes of climate are shown by the study 
of alluvial terraces and in variations of the level of lakes; they are also revealed 
by the measurement of the annual growth-rings of the very long-lived sequoias 
of California. Certain periods of abundant rainfall, actually datable by means 
of these trees, seem to be correlated with periods of great cultural advance 
both in the southwest and in Central America. 

Stone Collars from Porto Rico. —In Amer. Anthr. N. 8. XVI, pp. 319- 
330 (13 figs.) J. W. Fewkes studies the decorations on a number of the so- 
called ‘‘stone collars” from Porto Rico. On an example in Bremen the pro- 
tuberance, characteristic of all the collars, takes the form of an animal head 
with lateral appendages. On this evidence it is concluded that the decorations 
on the knobs of the other collars represent animal or reptilian heads in more or 
less advanced stages of conventionalization. 

Principle of the Screw in Eskimo Technique.—In Amer. Anthr. N. 5. 
XVII, pp. 1-16 (7 figs.), M. P. Porsitp brings together published and original 
evidence as to the varieties and distribution of serew-like objects used by the 
Eskimo. The screw principle is carried out by spiral grooves or spiral raised 
ridges carved on the butts of arrow-points in order to attach them to their 
shafts; also on wooden or bone plugs for closing wounds in the hides of animals. 
The serew is found from East Greenland to Alaska and is undoubtedly of 
native origin. 
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the Sac and Fox Indians. Anthro- 
pological Publications of the Uni- 
versity Museum, IV, No. 2, pp. 
125-262; pls. 20-40. Philadelphia, 
1914, University Museum. 4to. 
——wW. Hausenstein, Der nackte 
Mensch in der Kunst aller Zeiten 
und Vdélker. Munich, 1913, 
Piper & Co. vi, 675 pp. 8vo. 
30 M.——F. Haverfield, Ancient 
Town Planning. Oxford, 1913, 
Clarendon Press. 192 pp.; 9 pls.; 
27 figs. 6s. 
The Denes Festivals of the Alaskan 
Eskimo. Philadelphia, 1914, Uni- 
versity Museum. 42 pp.; 5 pls. 
4to. J. Horn, Uber den iltesten 
Hufschutz des Pferdes. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte des Hufbe- 
schlags. Leipzig, 1912. [Disserta- 
tion.| 


T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archaelogy. 


An Introduction to the Archaeol- 
ogy of the Mexican and Mayan 
Civilisations of pre-Spanish Amer- 
4 London, 1914, Warner. 400 

p. S8vo.—cC. Jullian, Histoire de 
I Gaule. IV (Le gouvernement de 
Roma). Paris, 1914, Hachette. 
629 pp. Svo. 10 fr. 


P. Kavvadias, Mpooropixy Apxaodoyia 


Athens, 1914, Eleftheroudakis and 
Barth. 30 fr. J. Keil und A. von 
Premerstein, Bericht iiber eine 
dritte Reise in Lydien. Vienna, 
1914, Holder.——H. Kiepert, For- 
mae orbis antiqui. XXIV: Germa- 
nia altero p. Chr. n. saeculo. XXV: 
Gallia Il et III p. Chr. n. 
saeculo. Berlin, 1913-14, D. Rei- 
mer.——A. Knépfier, Das Chris- 
tusbild und die Wissenschaft. 
Munich, 1911. 39 pp. 4to.—— 
D. Krencker, Aeltere Denkmiiler 
Nordabessiniens. Berlin, 1913, 
Reimer. viii, 240 pp.; 31. pls.; 
439 figs. 4to. 60 fr. Kunst- 
geschichte in Bildern. Neue Bearb. 
Heft 1: H. Schafer, Agyptische 
Kunst. Pp. 1-32. Heft 2: C. 


Frank, Babylonisch-assyrische 
Kunst. Pp. 33-64. Heft 3: F. 
Winter, Kretisch-mykenische 


Kunst. Pp. 65-96. Heft 7: 
Winter, Griechische Skulptur der 
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archaischen Zeit. Pp. 193-224. 
Heft 8-9: F. Winter, Griechische 
Skalptur des V. Jahrh. Pp. 225- 
288. Leipzig, 1913, E. A. Seemann. 
Each part 1 M. 20. 

T. von Liipke, Profan- und Cultbau- 
ten Nordabessiniens aus aelterer 
und neuerer Zeit. Berlin, 1913, 
Reimer. v, 112 pp.; 12 pls.; 281 
figs. 4to. 30 fr. 

G. G. MacCurdy, Human Skulls from 
Gazelle Peninsula. Anthropolog- 
ical Publications of the University 
Museum, VI, No.1. Philadelphia, 
1914, University Museum. 21 pp.; 
10 pls. 4to. A. Mayer, Der 
Gefiihlausdruck in der bildenden 
Kunst. Berlin, 1913, P. Cassirer. 
79 pp; 4 pls. 350 M.— 
Mémoires concernant |’ Asie orien- 
tale, (Inde, Asie centrale, Extréme- 
Orient), publiés par I’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. IL. 
Paris, 1913, Leroux, 143 pp. 4to. 

25 fr.—Mémoires de la Société 
préhistorique francaise. II (1912). 
Le Mans, 1912, Imp. Monnoyer. 
327 pp. Svo.——L. A. Milani, I 
r. Museo archeologico di Firenze. 
Vol. I (Testo): Storia e guida ragio- 
nata. 352 pp.; 31 figs.; 2 plans. 
Vel. IT (Atlante): Guida figurata. 
32 pp.; 160 pls. Florence, 1912. 
25 1.——G. de Montenach, La for- 
mation du goat dans l’art et dans 
la vie. Fribourg, 1914, Libr. de 
’ Université. 110 pp. 16mo.—— 
P. de Mortillet, Origine du culte des 
morts; les sé ‘pultures pré shistoriques. 
Paris, 1914, Gamber. xi, 123 pp.: 
12 pls.; 83 figs. S8vo. 4 fr— 
Musée Guimet, Guide du Musée 
Guimet de Lyon, Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, 1913, Imprimerie frangaise 
et orientale E. Bertrand. 192 pp.; 
frontispiece; 9 pls.; 19 figs.; 12mo. 

O puscula archaeologica Oscari Mon- 
telio septuagenario dicata d. 9. m. 
sept. a. 1913. Stockholm, 1913, 
Haeggstroem. 451 pp. 4to. 

L. Parpagliolo, Codice delle anti- 
chita e degli oggetti di arte. Rac- 
colta di leggi, decreti..... rel. alla 
conservazione dei monumenti e 
degli oggetti di antichitad. Vol. 1, 
2. Rome. 1913, Loescher. Svo. 
12 |.—-—A. Philippson, Reisen und 
Forschungen im westlichen Klein- 
asien. IV. Heft. Gotha. 1914, 
Perthes. 12 M.——M. Péhlmann, 


Untersuchungen zur iilteren Ge- 
schichte des antiken Belagerungs- 
geschiitzes. Erlangen, 1912. 46 
pp. 
teria. Sammelschrift zu Ehren von 
E. R. von Stern, hrsg. von der 
Kais. Odessaer Gesellschaft fir 
Geschichte und <Altertiimer (Vol. 
XXX _ of Zapiski) (Containing, 5. 
Shebelew, Die Bronze von Etsch- 
miadzin; A. Berthier-Delagarde, 
Neue Miinzen taurischen 
Stidte: B. Turaiew, Beschreibung 
der jiigyptischen Abteilung des 
Odessaer Museums; B. Pharma- 
kowsky, Bruchstiicke einer Satyr- 
statuette aus Kertsch; E. Pridik, 
Zwei Silberrhyta der Kais. Ermi- 
tage. | 


H. Rachou, Catalogue des collections 


de sculpture et d’épigraphie du 
Musée de Toulouse. Toulouse, 
1912, Privat. xxxii, 410 pp. S8vo. 
——Sir John Rhys, The Celtic In- 
scriptions of Cisalpine Gaul. Lon- 
don, 1913, Milford. 90 pp. S8vo. 
——H. Rousseau, Musées royaux 
du Cinquantenaire, 4 Bruxelles; 
Catalogue sommaire des moulages. 
Brussels, 1913, Rossignol. 364 pp.; 
62 figs. 2 fr. 


E Sapir, Notes on Chasta Costa 


Phonology and Morphology. An- 
thropological Publications of the 
University Museum. Il, No. 2. 
pp. 265-340. Philadelphia, 1914, 
University Museum. 4to.——F. 
Schopper, Der Niobemythus in 
der deutschen Literatur mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Antike. Landskron i. B6., 1913. 32 


pp. Svo. [Prog.|———A. Schulten, 
Numantia. Die Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen 1905-1912. 1. 


Band. Die Keltiberer und ihre 
Kriege mit Rom. xviii, 404. pp. 
40 M.——F. M. Simpson, A His- 
tory of Architectural Develop- 
ment. Vol. I: Ancient, Early 
Christian and Byzantine. London, 
1913, Longmans, Green & Co. 
10s. 6d. L. Siret, Question de 
chronologie et d’ ethnographie ibé- 
riques. T. I. Préf. de E. Car- 
tailhac. Paris, 1913.——H. H. 
Statham, A Short Critical History 
of Architecture. London, 1913, 
B. J. Batsford. 600 pp.; 700 figs. 
Svo. 10s.——F. S. Steinleitner, 
Die Beichte im Zusammenhange 
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mit der sakralen Rechtspflege in der 
Antike. Munich, 1913. 135 pp. 
Svo. [Dissertation.!———E. Stett- 
ner, Antike Humanitiit in moderner 
Beleuchtung. Bielitz, 1913. Svo. 


_N. Svoronos, 
Kai ri onuaivee 6 duédados 
rod Bufavriov. Athens. 2 
dr. 


G. Treu, Durchsehnittsbild und 
Schénheit. Stuttgart, 1914, Enke. 
——R. Tripier, Considérations pra- 
tiques sur l'art, les artistes, les 
musées. Paris, 1913, Grasset. 
308 pp. 3 fr. 50. 

R. Ulrich, Kataloge des schweizer- 
ischen Landesmuseums in Zurich. 
Bd. 1-2. Die Griibefelder in der 
U mgebung von Bellinzona, Kt. 
Tessin. Stuttgart, 1914, Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt. xii, 728 and v, 26 
pp.; 192 pls. 30 M. 

J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Le peuple- 
ment du Portugal aux temps pré- 
historiques d’ aprés Jes données de 
la toponymie. Lisbon, 1912. 
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H. Weinhold, Die Astronomie in der 


antiken Schule. Munich, 1912. 
93 pp. 8 vo. [Dissertation.}—— 
G. Wilke, Kulturbeziehungen zwi- 
schen Indien, Orient and Europa. 
Wiirzburg, 1913, Kabitzsch. 276 
pp.; 217 figs. 8vo. 12 M.——G. 
Wilke Siidwesteuropiiische Mega- 
lithkultur u. ihre Beziehungen zum 
Orient. Wiirzburg, 1912 2, Ka- 
bitzsch. 181 pp.; 141 figs. 7.50 M. 
—-J. Jj. Winckelmann, Kleine 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Kunst 
des Altertums. Mit Goethes Schil- 
derung Winkelmanns. Hrsg. v. 
H. Uhde-Bernays. Leipzig, 1913, 
Insel-Verl. 293 pp. Svo.——C. 
Wunderer, Einfiihrung in die 
antike Kunst. Erlangen, 1914, 
Bloesing. 

. G. Zimmermann, Kunst geschichte 
des Altertums und des Mittelalters 
bis zum Ende des roman. Zeitalters. 
3. Aufl. Bielefeld, 1914, Velhagen 
& Klasing. viii, 584 pp.; 8 pls.; 488 
figs. 12M. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Alexandria. Expedition Ernst v. Sieg- 
lin. Ausgrabungen in Alexandria. 
Bd. 2: Die griechisch-i 
Sammlung Ernst v. Sieglin. TI. ¢ 
Rh. Pagenstecher,, Die Gefiisse in 
Stein und Ton, Knochenschnitz- 
ereien. Leipzig, 1913, Giesecke 
und Devrient. xi, 253 pp.; 60 pls.; 
188 figs. 120 M. 

F. W. von Bissing, Catalogue général 
des antiquités égyptiennes du mu- 
sée d’ Alexandrie. Tongefiisse. I. 
(to the beginning of the old King- 
dom). Leipzig, 1913, Hiersemann. 
vii, 53 pp. Folio. 25 fr. 60. 

. A. A. Boeser, Beschreibung der 
iigyptischen Sammlung des Nieder- 
liindischen Reichsmuseums in Lei- 
den. Bd. 4: Die Denkmiiler des 
Neuen Reiches. 2: Pyramiden, Ka- 
nopenkasten, Opfertische, Statuen. 
Hague, 1913, Nijhoff. 75 pp.; 16 
pls. 4to. 20 fl. J. H. Breas- 


ted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt. New 
York, 1912, C. Seribner’s Sons. 
xix, 379 pp. Svo. $1.50. 

S. Clarke, Christian Antiquities in 
the Nile Valley. A Contribution 
towards the Study of Ancient 


Churches. Oxford, 1912, Claren- 
don Press. 


H. Fechheimer, Die Plastik der 


Agypter. Berlin, 1914, B. Cassi- 
rer. v, 59 pp. and 156 pp. Svo. 
10 M.——C. M. Firth, The Archae- 
ological Survey of Nubia, Report 
for 1908-1909. Vols. 1,2. Cairo, 
1912. H. Gauthier, Le temple de 
Kalabschah. Vol. I: iv, 350 pp.; 
Vol. Il: 124 pls. Le temple de 
Ouadi es-Seboud. Vol. I: Texte; 
Vol. Il: Planches. Le temple 
d’Amuda. Fase.1. Cairo, 1911-13. 


H. Gauthier. Catalogue général des 


antiquités égyptiennes du musée 
du Caire. LAV. Cercueils anthro- 
poides des prétres de Montou. 2° 
fase. Leipzig, 1913, Hiersemann. 
Pp. 161-561. Folio——-M. Ge- 
moll, Israeliten und Hyksos; der 
historische Kern der Sage vom 
Aufenthalte Israels in Aegypten. 
Leipzig, 1913, Hinrichs. vi, 208 pp. 
Svo. 6 M.——H. Grapon, Das 
17. Kapitel des iigyptischen To- 
tenbuches und seine religionsge- 
schichtliche Bedeutung. Berlin, 
1912. 5l pp. 4to. ([Dissertation.| 
F. L. Griffith, The Nubian 


Ecyptian Arcu.] 


Texts of the Christian Period. Ber- 
lin, 1913, Reimer. 134 pp. Svo. 
-—-E. Guimet, Les portraits 


d’Antinoé au Musée Guimet. An- 
nales du Musée Guimet, Biblio- 
théque d’Art, tome cinquid me. 
Paris, no date, Hachette & Cie. 40 
pp.; 47 pls. (13 colored); 19 figs. in 
text. Ato. 

G. Jéquier, Histoire de la civilisation 
égyptienne des origines 4 la con- 
quéte d’ Alexandre. Paris, 1913, 
Payot et Cie. 330 pp.; 265 figs. 
Svo. 

B. Kiibler, Antinoupolis. 
Deichert. 1M. 
F. Lundgreen, Aus 
Kulturwelt. Nach eigenen An- 
schauungen. Zwei Vortriige. Ru- 
dolfstadt, 1913, Miillersche Buchh. 

ix, 54 pp.; 10 figs. Svo. 

D. Randall-Maclver and C. L. Wool- 
ley, Buhen. Vols. 7-8. Philadel- 
phia, 1913, University Museum. 

P. Marestaing, Les écritures 

égyptiennes et l’antiquité classique. 

Paris, 1914, Geuthner. 7 fr. 50. 

G. Maspero, Essai sur l'art 

égyptien. Paris, 1912, Guilmoto. 

vil, 274 pp.; 6 pls.; 96 figs. 4to. 

25 fr——G. Maspero, Etudes de 

et d’archéologie égyp- 

tienne. VII. Paris, 1913, Leroux. 

392 pp. Svo. 15 fr.——G. Mas- 

pero, Egyptian Art. London, 1913, 

T. Fisher Unwin. 21 s. G. 

Maspero, Geschichte der Kunst in 

Agypten. Stuttgart, 1913, J. Hoff- 

mann. xvi,320 pp.; 11 pls.; 565 figs. 

L’organisation 

Egypte byzantine. 
Paris, 1913. G. Moeller, Demo- 
tische Texte aus den kénigl. Mu- 
seen zu Berlin. I (Mumienschilder). 
Leipzig, 1913, Hinrichs. v, 14 pp.; 
48 pls. 4to. A. Moret, Kings 
and Gods of Egypt. Translated by 
Madame Moret. New York, 1913, 
Putnam’s Sons. 

E. Naville and H. R. Hall, The Elev- 
enth Dynasty Temple at Deir el- 
Bahari. Pt. 3. London, 1913, 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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F. Oertel, Die Liturgie. Studien zur 
Ptolemiischen Verwaltung Agyp- 
tens. Leipzig, 1912. 61 pp. Svo. 
[Dissertation.| 

W. M. Flinders-Petrie, Amulets. 
lustrated by the Egyptian Collee- 
tion in University College, London. 
London, 1914, Constable. 68 pp. 
4to.——W. M. Flinders Petrie, An- 
cient Egypt. Pt. 1. London and 
New York, 1914, Macmillan. Svo. 
———W. M. Flinders Petrie, The 
Hawara Portfolio. Paintings of the 
Roman Age found in LSSS and 1911, 
(British School of Archaeology in 
Egypt and Egyptian Research Ac- 
eount. Year 19.) London, 1913. 
——F. Pfister, Eine jiidische 
Griindungsgeschichte Alexandrias. 
Heidelberg, 1914, Winter. 1M. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philo- 
logie et l'archéologie égyptiennes 
et assvriennes. XNXVI,_ 1-2. 
Paris, 1914, Champion. 112 pp. 
Svo. 35 fr.—R. Reitzenstein, 
Eros und Psyche in der iigyptisch- 
griech. MKleinkunst. Heidelberg, 
1914, Winter. SO Pf. E. de 
Rougé, Bibliothéque égyptologique. 
(Ceuvres diverses. V. Paris, 1914, 
Leroux. 469 pp. Svo. 20 fr. 

K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie. 
I. Leipzig, 1914, Hinrichs. 5 
M. 

E. Unger, Zum Bronzetor von Ba- 
lawat. Leipzig, 1912. 75 pp. Svo. 
Dissertation. | 

F. Vogelsang, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens. VI. Kommentar zu 
den Klagen des Bauern. Leipzig, 
1913, Hinrichs. vi, 247 pp. 
Svo. 

A. E. Weigall, The Treasury of An- 
cient Egypt. Miscellaneous Chap- 
ters on Ancient Egyptian History 
and Archaeology. Chicago, 1912, 
MeNally. 

F. Zimmermann, Der iigyptische Tier- 
kult nach der Darstellung der Kir- 
chenschriftsteller und die iigyp- 
tischen Denkmiiler. Bonn, 1912. 
52 pp. Svo. 
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ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


E. J. Banks, Bismya or the Lost City 
of Adab. New York, 1912, Put- 
nam. xxii, 455 pp.: 175 figs. Svo. 

Howard Crosby Butler, An- 
cient in Syria. Nor- 
thern Syria, Pt. 5, The Djebel Ha- 
lakah. (Public tie Prince- 
ton University Archaeological Ex- 
peditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 
1909.) Leyden, 1914, E. J. Brill. 
Pp. 211—260; pls. 20-22; figs. 
218-278. 4to. 

E. Chiera, Legal and Administrative 
Documents from Nippur, chiefly 
from the Dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa. Philadelphia, 1914, Uni- 
versity Museum. 110 pp.; 61 pls. 
4to. 

L. Heuzey, Les origines orientales de 
lart. Recueil de mémoires arch- 
éologiques et de monuments figurés. 
Livr. 5-6. Paris, 1914, Leroux. 
Pp. 201-312. 4to.——F. Hrozny, 
Das Getreide im alten Babylonien. 
I. Vienna, 1914, Hélder. 215 pp. 

M. Jastrow, Babylonian-Assyrian 
Birth-Omens. Giessen, 1914, Té- 
pelmann. 3 M,——Jaussen et 
Savignac, Mission archéologique 
en Arabie. Il. Paris, 1913, P. 
Geuthngr. 640 pp.; 125 pls. 4to. 
75 fr. 

L. W. King, Catalogue of Cuneiform 

Tablets in the Kouvunjik Collee- 
tion of the British Museum (Sup- 
plement). London, 1914. Mil- 
ford. 324 pp. Svo. £1. 
——R. Koldewey, Das wieder erste- 
hende Babylon. bisherigen 
Ergebnisse der deutschen Ausgra- 
bungen. Leipzig, 1913, Hinrichs. 
vii, 328 pp.; 255 figs. Svo. 

J. A. Lundell, Archives d’ études 
orientales. VII. Upsala, 1913, 
Appelberg. 300 pp. fr. 20. 

H. Nolte, Die Ureinwohner des Heil- 
igen Landes, ein Beitrag zur indo- 
germanischen Altertumskunde. Pa- 
penburg, 1914. 37 pp. Svo. 
{Prog.| 

A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures. 
The Palace of Senacherib. Hague, 


1912, Nijhoff. 114 pls. Folio. 
60 fl——M. Pernot, Rapport sur 
un voyage d’ étude A Constanti- 
nople, en Egypte et en Turquie d’ 
Asie. Paris, 1913, Firmin-Didot. 
xv, 324 pp. S8vo. M. Pézard et 
E. Pottier, Antiquités de la Susiane. 
Paris, 1913, Leroux. 256 pp 
M. L. Pillet, Le palais de Darius 
Suse, ve siécle avant Jésus- 
Christ. Paris, 1914, Geuthner. 
107 pp.; figs. Svo. 5 fr—— 
Arno Poebel, Grammatical Texts. 
Philadelphia, 1914, University Mu- 
seum. 122pp. 4to.——Arno Poe- 
bel, Historical and Grammatical 
Texts. Philadelphia, 1914, Univer- 
sity Museum. 125 pls. Ato. 
Arno Poebel, Historical Texts. 
Philadelphia, 1914, University Mu- 
seum. 242 pp.  4to.——Com- 
mandant Pros, Mission fran¢aise 
de Chaldée: Nouvelles fouilles de 
Tello. III, pp. 225-327. Paris, 
1914, Leroux. 14 fr. 

E. C. Richardson, Biblical Libraries, 
A Sketch of Library History from 
3400 B. c. to A. pv. 150. Prince- 
ton, 1914, University Press. 252 
pp.; 30 figs. $1.25 net. 

V. Scheil, Le prisme d’ Assaraddon, 
roid’ Assyrie. Paris, 1914, Cham- 
pion. 63 pp. 8vo. 5 fr——E. 
Sellin und C. Watzinger, Jericho. 
Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen. 
Leipzig, 1913, J. C. Hinrichs. — iv, 
190 pp.; 4 pls.; 550 figs. 4to. 60 
M. 


H. Vincent et F. M. Abel, Bethléem; 
le sanctuaire de la Nativité. Paris, 
1914, Gabalda. xii, 216 pp.; 22 
pls. 4to. 25 fr.——H. Vincent et 
F. M. Abel, Jerusalem; Recherches 
de topographie. II, Fase. 1 et 2 
(Aelia capitolina, le Saint-Sépulcre 
et le Mont des Oliviers). Paris, 
1914, Gabalda. xx, 419 pp.; 160 
figs. 4to. 

O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem, 
Fine Kunsthist. Studie iiber seine 
Masse und Proportionen. Vienna, 
1913, Schroll. 100 pp. S8vo. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 


J. Alpers, Hercules in bivio. Gdtt- 


ingen, 1912. 78 pp. [Disserta-* 


tion.|——Antike Denkmiiler. III, 
2. Berlin, 1913, Reimer. 11 pp.; 
13 pls. Folio. 40 M. 

D. Bassi, Mitologia greca e romana 
ad uso delle scuoli e delle persone 
colte. Florence, 1912, Sansoni. 
xix, 339 pp.; 4 pls.; 97 figs. Svo. 
2 i. SO——P. V. C. Baur, Prelim- 
inary Catalogue of the Rebecca 
irlington Stoddard Collection of 

Greek and Italian Vases, Memorial 
Hall, Yale University. New Ha- 
ven, 1914, Yale University. 59 pp. 
Svo.——K. Borinski, Die Antike 
in Poetik und Kunsttheorie. I. 
Leipzig, 1914, Weicher. 8 M. 

H. = Chadwick, The Heroic Age 

‘ambridge Are eer al and 


thnological Series). Cambridge, 
1912, University Press. xi, 474 pp. 
Svo. 12 s.——F. Cumont, Cata- 


logue des sculptures et inscriptions 
antiques (monuments lapidaires) 
des Musées rovaux du Cinquante- 
naire. Brussels, 1913, Vromant & 
Cie. vii, 268 pp. Svo. 
Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines. Fasc: 47: Textri- 
num—tibia. Paris, 1913, Hachette. 
47 169-328; figs. 6847-6965. 4to. 


3. Kéchling, De coronarum apud anti- 
quos vi atque usu. Giessen, 1914, 
Té6pelmann. 3 M. 40. 

L. Laurand, Manuel des études 
grecques et latines. Fase. J. II. 
Paris, 1914, Picard. 3. fr. 
Friedrich Lubkers Reallexikon des 
klassischen Altertums. 8. vollst. 
umgearb. Aufl. brsg. v. J. Geff- 
cken und FE. Ziebarth. Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1914, Teubner. 1152 pp. 
Svo. 26M. 

T. Meyer-Steineg, Darstellungen 
normaler and krankhaft veriinder- 
ter KdGrperteile an antiken Weih- 
gaben. Jena, 1913, G. Fischer. 
27 pp.; 4 pls. Svo.—Monumenti 
antichi, pubblicati per cura della 
r. aceademia dei Lincei. XXI, 


V. 


2. Milan, 1915, Hoepli. Pp. 301- 
503; 22 pls. 4to. 40 fr. 

Nocera, I[ simboli mitologici negli 
stemmi ed emblemi greci e romani. 
Terranova, 1913. 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der klas- 


A. 


H. 


H. 


sischen  Altertumswissenschaft. 
Neue Bearbeitung. Hrsg. von W. 
Kroll. 17. Halbband. stuttgart, 
1914, Metzler. 15 M.——William 
Kelly Prentice, Greek and Jatin 
Inscriptions in Syria. Northern 
Syria, Pt. 5, The Djebel H: vlakah. 
(Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expeditions 
to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909) 
Leyden, 1914, E. J. Brill. Pp. 
135-168; 6 figs. 4to. 

de Ridder, Les bronzes antiques 
du Louvre. I (Les figurines). 
Paris, 1913, Leroux. 139 pp.; 64 
pls. Svo. 20 fr. 
Sartorius, Die klassische Gdétter- 
und Heldensage in den Dramen 
Beaumonts und Fletchers, Chap- 
mans, Ben Jonsons und Massingers 
Strassburg, 1912. 153 pp. S8vo. 
| Dissertation. | 

B. Walters, Catalogue of the 
Greek and Roman Lamps in the 
British Museum. London, 1914, 
British Museum.——-K. Wyss, Die 
Mileh im Kultus der Griechen und 
Romer. Giessen, 1914, Tépel- 
mann. 2.50 M. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 


ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


A. M. Alexanderson, Den Grekiska 


Trieren. Lund, 1913, C. W. K. 
Gleerup. [Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift Vol. IX, No.7.) 147 pp.; 
3 pls.; 30 figs. Svo. Kr. 3.00 
——F. Andres, Die Engel- und 
Diimonenlehre der griechischen 
Apologeten des 2. Jahrhunderts 
und ihr Verhiltnis zur griechisch- 
romischen Diimonologie. Breslau, 
1913. S53 pp. Sve. [Dissertation.] 
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——F. Artner, Zur Geschichte der 
Insel Thasos. Vienna, 1913. 
H. Beyer, De scaenis comoediae 


Atticae veteris, quibus, quae ad 
actionem spectant, narrantur, non 
aguntur. Gdttingen, 1912. 9S pp. 


Svo. Bian- 
chi, Der Kalender des sog. Clodius 
Tuscus. (Griechische Kalender. 
Hrsg. von F. Boll. IV.) Heidel- 
berg, 1914, Winter.——R. Boetzkes, 
Das Kerykeion. Kap. 1-5. Miin- 
ster, 1913. 32 pp. Svo. [Disser- 
tation.|—-—-E. Buschor, Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Textilkunst. Die Anfiinge und 
der orientalische Import. Mu- 
nich, 1912. 50 pp. Svo. [Dis- 
sertation.|———J. B. Bussmann, Die 
Béotische Verfassung. Miinster, 
1912. 47 pp. Svo.  [Disserta- 
tion.! 

Ancient Greece, a 
Sketch of its Art, Literature and 
Philosophy viewed in Connection 
with its External History from 
Earliest Times to the Age of Alex- 
ander the Great. London, 1913, 
Harrap. 498 pp.: 83 pls. Svo. 


A. von Domaszewski, Die Hermen 


der Agora zu Athen. He my lberg, 
1914, Winter. 75 Pf. Dus- 
saud, Les civilisations shellé- 


niques dans le bassin de la mer 


Egée. 2d. ed. Paris, 1914, Geuth- 
ner. 24 fr. 

K. Erbacher, Griechisches Schuh- 
werk. Werzberg, 1914, Standen- 


50. 
The Higher Aspects of 


raus. 2M. 


Greek Religion. London, 1912. 
Williams & Norgate. vii, 155 pp. 
Svo. bs. Kalyp- 
so. Saggio d’una storia del mito. 
Turin, 1914, Bocca. 6 L——P. 
Foucart, Les mystéres d'Eleusis. 
Paris, 1914, A. Picard. 508 pp. 
Svo. 10 fr. 

A. Hagemann, Der griechische Me- 
tallpanzer. Freiburg, 1913. 74 


pp. &vo. 
R. Halliday, Greek Divination, A 
Study of its Methods and Princi- 
ples. London, 1913, Macmillan. 
xvi, 309 pp. Svo.——L. Heide- 
mann, zum ethnischen Problem 
Griechenlands. Berlin, 1914. 24 
pp. 4to. 1 M._ [Prog.|——F. 
Heinevetter, Wiirfel- und Buchsta- 
benorakel in Griechenland und 


OF 


A 


J. 


G. 


‘J. 


F. 


G. 


A. 
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Kleinasien. Breslau, 1912. 58 
pp. Svo. [Dissertation.| 


Kaiser, Peleus und Thetis. Eine 
sazengeschichtliche Untersuchung. 
T. 1. Munich, 1912. 63 pp. Svo. 
Dissertation. ] 

E. Lung, Memnon. Archiiologische 
Studien zur Aithiopis. Bonn, 
1912. SS pp. Svo. [Dissertation.| 

Mailzer, Verluste und Verlust- 
listen im griechischen Altertum 
bis auf die Zeit Alexanders des 
Grossen. Jena, 1912. 121. pp. 
[Dissertation.|—-W. W. Mooney, 
The House-Door on the Ancient 
Stage. Baltimore, Williams & Wil- 
kins. [Dissertation.|——-F. Miil- 
ler, Die Antiken Odyssee-Illus- 
trationen in ihrer kunsthistor- 
ischen Entwicklung. Berlin, 1913, 
Weidmann. viii, 155 pp. Svo. 

——J. L. Myres, Handbook of the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities 
from Cyprus. New York, 1914, 
Metropolitan Museum. 596 pp.;: 
484 figs. Svo. 82. 

Preisigke, Berichtigungsliste der 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus 
Agypten. Heft 2. Strassburg, 
1914, Triitbner. 7 M. F. Prei- 
sigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Ur- 


kunden aus Agypten. 3. Heft. 
Strassburg, 1914, Triibner. 10 M. 
——F. Puttkammer, Quo modo 
Graeci victimarum carnes distri- 
buerint. Koénigsberg, 1912. 6S pp. 
Svo. [Dissertation. 


Quandt, De Baccho ab Alexandri 
aetate in Asia Minore culto. Halle, 
1912. [Dissertation. 


Reinach, Le Klapperstein, le Gor- 
goneion et Il’ Anguipéde. (From 
Bulletin duo Musée historique ae 
Mulhouse,XXXVIL.) G. Résch, 
Altertiimliche Marmorwerke von 
Paros. Kiel. [Dissertation.| 
W. H. Roscher, Omphalos. Abh. 
der phil.-hist. Klasse der kegl. 
Sich. Gesellschaft der Wiss. 
XXIX, No. 9. Leipzig, 1913, 
Teubner. 140 pp.; 9 pls.; 3 figs. 
Svo. M.S. 


. Sardemann, Eleusinische Uber- 
gabeurkunden aus dem V. Jabr- 
hundert. Marburg, 1914.  [Gies- 


Dissertation.|——E. Schmidt, 
Pausaniae ratione loquendi 


sen 
De 


quaestiones ad res fere archaeolo- 
Rostock, 1912. 


gicas pertinentes. 


= 
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128 pp. Svo._ [Dissertation.|—— 
P. Schredelseker, De superstition- 
ibus Graecorum quae ad crines per- 
tinent. Heidelberg, 1913. 79 pp. 
Svo. [Dissertation.|-——P. G. H. 
Schween, Die Epistaten des Agons 
und der Palaestra in Literatur und 
Kunst. Kiel, 1911. 102 pp. Svo. 
{Dissertation.| V. Seunig, Olym- 
pia und Delphi. Mit Beriicksicht- 
igung der Bese ‘hreibung des Pau- 


sanias. Triest, 1913. 39 pp. Svo. 
[Prog.|——E. Siecke, P dshan. 
Studien zur Idee des Hirtengottes 


im Anschluss an die Studien iiber 
“Hermes den Mondgott.’’ 2 Teile. 
> 1914, Hinrichs. 6 M. 
S. C.K. Smith, Greek Art and Na- 


tional Life. London, 1913, Nisbet 
& Co. xiv, 376 pp.; 7 pls. Svo. 
7s. 6d. L. Sommer, Das Haar 


in Religion und Aberglauben der 
Griechen. Miinster, 1912. 86 pp. 
Svo. [Dissertation. fame Stein- 
hauser, Des Prodigienglaube und 
das Prodigienwesen der Griechen. 


Tiibingen, 1911. 38 pp.  S8vo. 
{Dissertation.] F. Steinmann, 
Neue Studien zu den Gemiilde- 


beschreibungen des ailteren Philo- 
strat. Basel, 1914. [Zurich Dis- 
sertation.] K. Storck, Die iilt- 
esten Sagen der Insel Keos. Gies- 
sen, 1912. 29 pp. [Dissertation.] 
K. Tanzer, Das Verpflegungswesen 
der griechischen Heere bis auf 
Alexander d. Gr. Jena, 1912. 
S87 pp. S8vo. [Dissertation.;—— 
A. Tresp, Die Fragment der grie- 
chischen Kultschriftsteller. Gies- 
sen, 1914, Tépelmann. 10 M. 
T. B. Walek, Die delphische 
phiktyonie in der Zeit der aito- 
lischen Herrschaft. Berlin, 1911. 
187 pp. S8vo. [Dissertation.|—— 
S. Wenz, Studien zu _ attischen 
Kriegergribern. Miinster, 1913. 
114 pp. 8vo. [Dissertation.] 
Xenia, Hommage international a 
l'Université Nationale de Gréce A 
l'occasion soixante-quinziéme 
anniversaire de sa fondation (1837- 
1912). Athens, 1912, Hestia Press. 
xii, 411 pp. Svo. [Containing, E. 
A. Gardner, The New Evidence as 
to Phidias and the Sculptures of 
the Parthenon; R. Vallois, Les 
colonnes de Megaclés; A. Schober, 
"Augorides; Ch. Picard, 
éridaveis; P. Roussel, Notes d’épi- 


Am- 
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graphie attique; Ch. Dugas, Plat 
“melien” trouvé 4 Délos; G. Kaza- 
row, Zum Kultus des thrakischen 
Reiters in Bulgarien; L. Stouff, 
Note sur deux _ inscriptions 
grecques; A. Heisenberg, Die alten 
Mosaiken der Apostelkirche u. der 
Hagia Sophia; L. Bréhier, A propos 
d’un bas relief byzantin d’ Athénes.] 

A. Zehetmair, De appellationibus 
honorificis in papyris Graecis obviis. 
Marburg, 1912. 63 pp. 8vo. 
{[Dissertation.] 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


M. Collignon, Le Parthenon. L’his- 
toire, l’architecture et la sculpture. 
Paris, 1914, Hachette. 210 pp.; 
22 pls.; 79 figs. 4to. 

G. Kawerau und A. Rehm, Das Del- 
phinion in Milet. Berlin, 1911, Rei- 
mer. Vi, 318 pp.:8 pls.; 101 figs. 4to. 

F. Krischen, Die Befestigungen 


von Herakleia am Latmos. Greifs- 
wald, 1912. 44 pp. Svo. [Disserta- 


tion.! 

F. Studniczka, Das Symposion Ptole- 
maios II. Abh. phil.-hist. 
Klasse der kgl. Siich. Gesellschaft 
der Wiss. XXX, No. 2, Leipzig, 
1914, Teubner. 188 pp.; 3 plans; 
51 figs. Svo. 9M. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Die Attischen Grabreliefs, IV, 1-2. 
Berlin, 1913, Reimer. 60 pp.; 
50 pls. Folio. 

H. Brising, Images classiques; intro- 
duction A l'étude de l'art gree. 
Trad. du_ suédois. Stoexsholm, 
1913, Nordiska Bokhandel. 231 
pp. S8vo. 12 fr. 50. 

P. Gardner, The Principles of Greek 
Art. New York, 1914. The Mac- 
millan Compaay. 

E. Waldmann, Griechische Originale. 
Leipzig, 1914, E, A. Seemann. 
80 pp.; 207 figs. M Sir 
Charles Waldstein, Greek Sculp- 
ture and Modern Art. Cambridge, 
1914, University Press. 82 pp. 
8vo. 


IV. GREEK VASES 
A. Fairbanks, Athenian Lekythoi with 
Outline Drawing in Matt Color on 
a White Ground. University of 
Michigan, Humanistic Series, Vol. 
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VIII. New York, 1914, The Mac- 
millan Company. 275 pp.; 40 pls. 
4to. 35.50... 


F. Leonard, Uber einige Vasen aus 
der Werkstatt des Hieron. Greifs- 


wald, 1912. 44 pp. Svo. [Disser- 
tation. 

W. Riezler, Weissgrundige attische 
Lekythen. Munich, 1914, Bruch- 


mann, 96 pls.; 56 figs. 


x1, 143 pp.; 
Polio. 5 


375 fr. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


J. Bertels, De pentametro inscrip- 
tionum Graecorum quaestiones. 
Munster, 1912. 141 pp. Svo. 
{ Dissertatioa.! 

R. Cagnat, Inscriptiones Graecae ad 
res Romanas pertinentes. IV, 4, 5. 
Paris, 1914, Leroux. 3 fr. each. 

H. Collitz und O. Hoffmann, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dia- 
lekt-Inschriften. 4. Band, 4. H., 
2. Abt. Géttingen, 1914, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht. 7.80 M. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


L. Anson, Numismata Graeca. Greek 
Coin Types for Immediate Identi- 


fication. Part 4: Religion, Altars, 
Attributes of Deities, Sacrifice. 
London, 1913, Kegan, Paul. 103 


pp. 4to. 
Agnes Baldwin, The Electrum Coin- 


age of Lampsakos. New York, 
1914, The American Numismatic 
Society. 54 pp.; 2 pls. 


Antiken Miinzen 

Adram-listhene). 
Berlin, 1913, Reimer. v, 223 pp.; 
10 pls. Svo. 40 fr. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, Antike griechische 
Miinzen. Geneva, 1913, Georg. 
134 pp.: S2 figs. Svo. 10 fr. 

K. Regling, Die griechischen Miinzen. 
2 Aufl. Leipzig, 1913, K? F. Koéh- 
ler. 


H. von Fritze, Die 
Mysiens. I 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other peoples who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the 
Roman 
Italy.) 


as to 
of 


well 
outside 


Romans, 
monuments 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLA 
NEOUS 


Susan H. Ballou, The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Historia Augusta. 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1914, Teubner. 
89 pp.; 3 pls. Svo. 3.60 M.—— 
L. Bonnard, La navigation inté- 
rieure de la Gaule A |l’époque gallo- 
romaine. Paris, 1913, Picard. 267 
pp.; 18 figs. Svo.—E. S. Bou- 
chier, Spain under the Roman 
Empire. Oxford, 1914, Blackwell. 
5s. 

R. Cagnat, A travers le monde ro- 


main. Paris, 1913, Fontemoing. 
300 pp. S8vo. 3 fr. 50.——R. 
Cirilli, Les prétres danseurs de 
Rome. Etude sur la corporation 
sacerdotale des Saliens. Préface de 
M. Jules Toutain. Paris, 1913, 
Geuthner. xi, 186 pp. S8vo. 


F. Cramer, Rémische-germanische 


Studien. Breslau, 1914, Hirt. viii, 
263 pp. Svo. 10 fr. 
W. Fischer, Das rimische Lager. 


Leipzig, 1914, Teubner. 7 M 
W. Fowler, Roman Ideas of 
Deity. London, 1914, Macmillan 
& Co. 5s——U. Fracassini, L’ im- 
pero e il cristianesimo da Nerone a 
Costantino. Perugia, 1913, Bar- 
tellie Verando. vi, 305 pp. 4 fr. 
W. Graupe, Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Eviction im rémischen Recht. 
Erlangen, 1912. 64pp. S8vo. [Dis- 
sertation.] H. Gross, Zur Ent- 
stehungs-Geschichte der Tabula 
Peutingeriana. Berlin, 1913. 110 
pp. S8vo. (Dissertation. | 

F. Henkel, Die rémischen Finger- 
ringe der Rheinlande und der 
benachbarten Gebiete. Berlin, 
1913, Reimer. xxviii, 387 pp.; 80 
pls. 4to, 125 fr. 

E. Konig, Peutingerstudien. Kap. 
lu.2. Munich, 1913. 63 pp. 8vo. 
{Habil. Schr.|———E. Kornemann, 
Der Priestercodex in der Regia und 
die Entstehung der altrémischen 
Pseudogeschichte. Tiibingen, 1912, 
73 pp. [Acad. Prog. 

R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di 
Roma, e notizie intorno le collezioni 
romane di antichitA. IV (Dalla 
elezione di Pio V alla morte di 
Clemente VIII: 7 gennaio 1566- 
3 marzo 1605). Rome, 1913, 
Loescher. 227 pp. 4to.——E. A. 
Loew, The Beneventan Script. A 
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History of the South Italian Min- 
uscule. Oxford, 1914, Clarendon 
Press. 

A. Manaresi, L’impero romano e il 
cristianesimo. Turin, 1914, Bocca. 
xi, 597 pp. 8vo. 12 fr. —J. 
Morin, La verrerie en Gaule sous 
‘empire romain. Essai de mor- 
phologie et de chronologie. Paris, 
1913, Laurens. xi, 307 pp.; 10 pls.; 
353 figs. 4to. 25 fr. 

Der Obergermanisch - Raetische 
Limes des Rémerreiches. Lief. 38, 
39. Heidelberg, Petters. 

N. Rapisarda, Contributo alla preis- 
toria sicula. Catania, Gianotta. 
——J. S. Reid, The Municipalities 
of the Roman Empire. Cambridge, 
1913, University Press. 574 pp. 
Svo. E. Rodocanachi, Les mon- 
uments de Rome aprés la chute de 
Empire. Paris, 1914, Hachette. 
209 pp.; 53 pls. 4to. 21 fr. 50. 

J. Simon, Syrakus und Akragas. 
Eine Reiseerinnerung. Briinn, 
1913. Svo. [Prog.] 

G. Tomassetti, La campagna romana 
antica, medioevale e moderna. III. 
(Vie Cassia e Clodia, Flaminia e 
Tiberina, Labicana e Prenestina). 
Rome, 1913, Loescher. xii, 583 pp. 
Svo. 30 fr. 

Dante Vaglieri, Ostia, Cenni storici 
e guida. Rome, 1914, Loescher & 
Co. 150 pp.; 5 plans; 25 figs. 41 
——A. Vescovini, Le flotte romane 
in Africo al tempo dell’ impero; la 
classis nova libyca. Rome, 1913, 
Tip. Italia. 12 pp. 1 fr. 50. 


Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


J. Formigé, Remarques diverses sur 
les théAtres romains 4 propos de 
ceux d’ Arles et d’ Orange. Paris, 
1914, Klincksieck. 4 fr. 50. 

A. Gatti, La basilica petroniana, con 
appendice di documenti. Bologna, 
1913, P. Meri. xvii, 348 pp.; 4 pls.; 
64 figs. 

R. Pagenstecher, Antike Grabdenk- 
miler in Unteritalien. Heidelberg, 
1912. 50 pp. 4to. G. Perrot, 
Les restaurations des architectes 
pensionnaires de |’ Académie de 
France & Rome et le palais de 
Dioclétien A Spalato. Paris, 1913. 


F. Weege, Ein Saal in Neros goldenem 
Hause. 


Halle, 1912. 41 pp. 4to. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
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Ill. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


R. Delbriick, Bildnisse rémischer 
Kaiser. Berlin, 1914, Bard. 1M. 
. Espérandieu, Recueil général des 
"bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la 
Gaule romaine. V. Belgique, Pt. I. 
Paris, 1913, Imprimerie Nationale 
502 pp.; 1318 figs. 4to. 


E. Miiller, Ciisaren-Portriits. Bonn, 
1914, Marcus und Weber. 4 M. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


E. Foelzer, Rémische Keramik in 
Trier. I. Die Bilderschiisseln des 
ostgallischen Sigillata-Manufaktu- 
ren. Bonn, 1913, Marcus und 
Weber. vii, 87 pp.; 34 pls. 4to. 
15 fr. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


R. Cagnat et. M. Besnier, L’ année 
épigraphique, revue des _publica- 
tions épigraphiques_ relatives a 
antiquité romaine. (Année 1913). 
Paris, 1914, Leroux. 79 pp. Svo. 
3 fr. 50. 

H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 
selectae. III, 1. Berlin, 1914, 
Weidmann. 20M, —E. Diehl, 
Inscriptiones latinae (Tabulae in 
usum scholarum editae sub cura 
Joh. Lietzmann 4.) Bonn, 1912, 
Mareus & Weber. xxxix pp.; 50 
pls. 4to.——P. Dérfler, Die An- 
fiinge der Heiligenverehrung nach 
den rémischen Inschriften und 
Bildwerken. Munich, 1913. 48 
pp. 8vo. [Dissertation.] 

A. Gaheis, Altrémisches Leben aus 
den Inschriften. Vienna, 1913. 

H. Gottanka, Epigraphische 
Beitriige. I. Lateinische Grabin- 
schriften mit Angabe des Geburts-, 
Todes- oder LBegriibnistages. II. 
Geburtstags-Cognomina. Munich, 
1911. 82 pp. [Dissertation.| 

P. Rasi, Gli studi recenti sull’ epitafio 
di Allia Potestas e la metrica del 
carme. Venice.——P. Remark, De 
amphorarum inscriptionibus Lat- 
inis quaestiones selectae. Bonn, 
1912. 36 pp. Svo. [Dissertation.} 

M. Riba, Neuaufgefundene 

rémische Inschriften aus einer 

jiidischen Katakombe an der Via 

Portuensis bei Rom. r.-Neu- 

stadt. [Prog.] M. Sheen, Das 
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Germanien in den 
Auf Veran- 


rheinische 
antiken Inschriften. 
lassung der Rém.-Germ. Kommis- 
sion des K. D. Arch. Instituts. 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1914, B. G. 
Teubner. xiii, 479 pp. Svo. 18M. 


W. Schwarzlose, De titulis sepulera- 


I. 


libus Latinis quaestionum capita 
quattuor. Halle, 1913. 63° pp. 
Svo. [Dissertation.| 
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[Vou. 


F. Vollmer, Uber Fiirsorge und Ver- 


Inschriften 
Munich, 
dto. 


stiindnis fiir rémische 
in Bayern.  Festrede. 
1914, G. Franz. 21 pp. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


F. Gnecchi, The Coin Types of Im- 


perial Rome. Translated by E. A. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


P. Arbelet, L’histoire de la peinture 


en Italie et les plagiats de Stendhal. 


Paris, 1914, Calmann-Lévy. iv, 
542 pp. Svo. 7 fr. 50.——R. del 
Arco and L. Labastida, EF] alto 


Aragon monumental v pintoresco. 


Huesea, 1914, J. Martinez. 87 
pp.; ill. 4to.——Art in Europe, 
Directeur: Seymour de Ricci. 
année, No. 1. April, 1914. (Also 
in French.) Paris, 1914. Imp. 
lib. de l’Art. 36 pp.; ill. Svo. 


E. S. Auscher, Comment con- 


naitre les porcelaines et les 
faiences d’aprés leurs marques et 
leurs caractéres. Paris, 1914, 
Garnier fréres. vii, 494 pp.; ill. 
l6mo. 

- Bertaux, L. Gillet, E. Dacier, Le 
Musée Jacquemart André. Paris, 
1914, Ed. de la Rev. de l'art ane. 
et mod. 80 pp.; 7 pls; 40 figs. 


4to.——W. de Gray Birch, Memo- 
rials of the See and Cathedral of 
Llandaff, derived from the “Liber 
Landavensis,”’ original documents 
in the British um, ete. 

London, 1914, Neath. 427 pp.; 

20 pls. Svo. “Bitkenfeld, Samm- 
lung des Vereins fiir  Alter- 
tumskunde im Fiirstentum Birken- 
feld, von H. Baldes und G. Behrens. 


Frankfurt a. M., 1914, Baer & 
Co. viii, 137 pp.: 16 pls.; 55 figs.; 
map. Svo -C. Bosch, Del ideal- 


Con un prélogo de 
Maurique de Lara. 
1914, Blass & Co. xix, 
Bourgeois, 
arché- 
2° série. 
239 pp. 


ismo en arte. 
D. Manuel 
Madrid, 
165 pp. 


Curiosités historiques et 
ologiques du Bas-Poitou. 
Lugon, 


1914. Bideaux. 


Hands. London, 1913, Spink. 3s. 
l6mo.——H. P. Bowie, On the 
Laws of Japanese Painting. An 
Introduction to the study of the 
Art in Japan. With prefatory 
remarks by Iwaya Sazanami and 
Hirai Kinza. London, 1914, 
Quaritch. xvi, 117 pp.; pls. 
Svo.— A. M. Brooks, Architec- 
ture and the Allied Arts. Indian- 
apolis, 1914.  $3.50.——A. 
Broquelet, Nos cathédrales. Paris, 
1914, Garnier fréres. 508 pp.; 


133 figs. 16mo.——A. Broquelet, 


Nos églises. Paris, 1914, Garnier 
fréres. xxill, 486 pp.; 133, figs. 
16mo.——-C. de Bussy, 


Saint-Nicaise de Rouen, d’aprés 
les archives et des documents mo- 


dernes. Rouen, 1914, A. Lainé. 
126 pp.: 8 pls. Svo. 
Canella, Stili di architettura 
“Manuali Hoepli’”’). Milan, 1914, 
Hoepli. xvi, 133 pp.: 64. pls. 
16mo. Catalogue des_ tab- 
leaux, sculptures, dessins, gra- 


vures et aquarelles rape dans les 
galeries du Musée de Caen, par G. 
Menegoz. Caen, 1914, Jonan. 
xvi, 136 pp. Svo.——Collection 
Paul Blanchet, Objets d'art du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance. 
Texte explicatif par G. Migeon et 
J. Gueffrey. Paris, 1914, G. 
Petit. 70 pp.; 28 pls. 4to.—— 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, 
A History of Painting in North 
Italy. Edited by T. Borenius. 
3 vols. London, 1914, Murray. xii, 
300 pp.; x, 458 pp.; x, 581 pp.: 207 
pls. Svo. Cugand, L’kglise et 
son mobilier; le Cimitiére; les croix 
et les monuments religieux; le Cal- 
vaire paroissial. Lucon, 1914, 
Pacteau. viii,87 pp. Svo. 


| Dictionnaire critique et documentaire 
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des peintres, dessinateurs, graveurs 
et sculpteurs de tous les temps et de 
tous les pays . . . sous la 
direction de E. Bénézit. T. II 
(D-V). Paris, 1914, Roger & 
Chernoviz. 822 pp.; ill. Svo. in 
2 cols.-——Dorfmuseum in Ursu- 
lastift zu  Gussenstadt. Illus- 
trierter Katalog. Von G. Thierer. 
Stuttgart, 1914, Selbstverlag. 66 
pp. 


A. Ehrenberg, Die aesthetische Statik. 


Ein Beitrag zur Lésung des Form- 
problems in der bildenden Kunst 
nebst einer Begriffsbestimmung des 
Naturalismus. Berlin, 1914, L. 
Simion. 47 pp.; 7 pls. Svo. 
M. Eisler, Geschichte eincs hol- 
lindischen Stadtbildes (Kultur und 
Kunst). The Hague, 1914, Nij- 
hoff. 289 pp.; 2 maps.; 61 figs. 
4 to. M.15.——Exposition d’objets 
d'art du Moyen Age et de la 
fenaissance tirées des collections 
particuliéres de la France et de 
l'étranger organisée par la marquise 
de Ganay A l’ancien hétel de Sagan 
(mai-juin 1913). Notices deserip- 
tives par &.de Ricci. Paris, 1914, 
Lib. centr. des Beaux-Arts. 12 
pp.: 80 pls. with text. Folio. 


A. Fabre, Pages d’art chrétien. 4° 


série. Paris, 1914, 5 rue Bayard. 
127 pp.; 79 figs. Svo. A. Fau- 
connet, L’Esthétique de Schopen- 
hauer. Paris, 1914, F. Alcan. 
xxii, 466 pp. S8vo.——G. Fell, 
Mailand in seinen Kunstschiitzen 
und Heiligtiimer. Regensburg. 
1914, F. Pustet. vii, 214 pp.; ill. 
l6mo.—— Figurale Holzplastik, 
Ausgewiihlt und herausg. von J. 
Leisching. II. Bd.: Aus oesterreich- 
ischen Museen und Kirchen. 5. Lief. 
(and last). Vienna, 1914, Schroll 
«& Co. viii pp.; 20 pls. Folio. 
J. de Foville, Pise et Lucques 
(‘Villes d’art célébres’”’). Paris, 
1914, Laurens. 160 pp.; 129 figs. 
4to.- Th. von Frimmel, Ce- 
schichte der Wiener Gemiilde- 
sammlungen. I: Abschlussbiinde 
mit iibersichtlichen Zusammen- 
stellungen. Lexikon der Wiener 
Gemiildesammlungen. I (A- 
IF). Munich, 1914, G. Miiller. 
ix, 447 pp.; 82 pls. 4to. ve 


Fris, Histoire de Gand. Brussels, 
1914, G. van Oest & Co, 376 pp.: 
ill. Svo. 


Fiihrer durch das 
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Provinz.-Museum in Bonn. — II. 
Bd.: Die mittelalterliche und neuere 
Abtheilung. Bonn, 1914, F. Cohen. 
100 pp.; 34 pls.; plan. S8vo. 


P. Gaultier, The Meaning of Art, its 


Nature, Role, and Value. London, 
1914, G. Allen. 252 pp.; ill. 
Svo. O. Granberg, Inventaire 
général des trésors d’ art, peintures 
et sculptures, principalement de 
maitres étrangers (non scandinaves) 
en Suéde. IIL: Stockholm, 1913, 
Norstedt. ix, 112 pp.; 101 pls. 
4to. 140 fr——A. Guéry, Augers 
travers lesAges. Description his- 
torique et topographique, avec préf. 
par R. Bazin. Augers, 1914, Siran- 
deau. 240 pp.; 482 figs. 4to. 


A. Haupt, Lissabon und Cintra 


(“Berithmte Kunststiitten’’). Leip- 
zig, 1914, E. A. Seemann. 150 pp.; 
108 figs. 16mo,——H. d’Henne- 
zel, Lyon (‘Villes d'art célébres’’). 
Paris 1914, Laurens. pp.; 
124 figs. 4to.——Histoire géné- 
rale de la peinture, pub. sous la di- 
rectionde A. Dayot. T.11. Paris 
1914, Ed. de Art et les Artistes. 
312 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 4to.—— 
Die Holzskulptur in den Nieder- 
landen, herausg. von W. Vogel- 
sang. II. Bd. Das niederliindische 
Museum zu Amsterdam. Bearb. 
von M. N. van Notten. Utrecht, 
1914, A. Oosthoek. vil, 32 pp.; 37 
pls. Folio. 


Institut de France. Musée Jacque- 


mart-André. Catalogue itinéraire. 
Paris, 1914, J. E. Bulloz. ix, 
171 pp.; 45 pls. 16mo. -Inter- 
nationale Bibliographie der Kunst- 
wissenschaft. Herausg. von I. 
Beth. IX. Bd. (Jahr1910.) Berlin, 
1914, Behr. vii, 269 pp. Svo. 


C. M. Kaufmann, Der [Frankfurter 


Kaiserdom: seine Denkmiiler und 
seine Geschichte. kempten, 1914. 
124 figs. M. 1.50.———Die Kunst- 
denkmialer des Konigreichs Bay- 
ern. Bd. 2. Reg.-Bez. Ober- 
pfalz und Regensburg. Heft 20. 

. G. Karlinger, Hager, & G. 
Hill: Bez.-Amt Stadtamhof. 
Munich, 1914. 205 figs.; 17 pls.; 
map. M. 11. 


G. Lafenestre, P. Durrieu, A. Michel, 


L. Deshairs: Le Musée Jacquemart- 
André. Paris, 1914, G. van O6cest 


& Co. 139 pp.: 9 pls.; 48 figs. 
Svo.——F. Leitschuh, Bamberg. 
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Leipzig, 1914, E. A. Seemann. 
314 pp.; 150 figs. Svo.—L. Lex, 
A travers Macon: ses rues, ses 
monuments. Macon, 1914, Soe. 
des Amis des Arts. 120 pp.; ill. 
Svo. 

Athéna. Histoire gé- 
nérale des beaux-arts: temps préhis- 
toriques, temps anciens, temps 
modernes (De l'art chrétien au 
siécle). Paris, 1914, Garnier 
fréres. xi, 392 pp.; ill. 16mo. 
——-A. L. Mayer, Segovia, Avila 
und Escorial (“‘Bertihmte Kunst- 
stiitten’’). Leipzig, 1914, E. A. 
Seemann. 180 pp.; 133 figs. 16mo. 
——E. Mazel, Monographie sur 
Nant d’Aveyron et son anc ienne 
abbaye depuis son origine jusqu’ & 
la Reévolution francais». Rodez, 

1914, Carrére. vii, 291 pp.;: ill, 
limo..——-F. de Mély, Les Pri- 
mitifs et leurs signatures. T. 1.: Les 
Miniaturistes. Paris, 1914, Geuth- 
ner. Xvi, 424 pp.: 39 pls.; 315 figs. 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, Guide to the 
Loan Exhibition of the J. P. Mor- 
gan Collection. New York, 1914. 
xvi, 159 pp.; pls.: plan. Svo.—— 
A. Michel, Histoire de l'art depuis 
les = temps chrétiens, ete. 

x lu Renaissance dans les pays 
da Nord. Formation de Tart 
classique moderne. Il* partie. 
Paris, 1914, Colin. Pp. 513-960; 
7 pis.; 281 figs. Svo. 15 fr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, ‘The Evolution 
of architectural ornament. London, 
1914, F. Griffiths, 134 pp.; ill. 
4to.——-E. Moreau-Nélaton, Les 
E-glises de chez nous (arrondis- 
sement de Soissons) 3 vols. Paris, 
1914, Laurens. 434, 441, 451 pp.; 
plans; 957 figs. 4to.——lMusée 
municipal des beaux-arts de la ville 
de Nantes. Catalogue par M. 
Nicolle, avee collaboration 
d’Emile Dacier. Nantes, 1914, 
Musée des beaux-arts. xlvi, 671 
pp. -R. Muther, Auf- 
sitze iiber bildende Kunst. Her- 
ausg. von H,. Rosenhagen. Berlin, 
1914. J. Ladysehnikow. 318, 302, 
and 300 pp. S8vo. 

T. Netz, Geschichte der Stadt Wetz- 
lar. Mit einem Anhang: Die Burg- 
ruine Kalsmunt, Kloster Altenberg, 
und Burggreifenstein. Wetzlar, 
1914, K. Waldschmidt. 159 pp.; 


J. Perrochot, 
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ill. Svo.——R. D. Norton, Paint- 
ings in East and West. London, 
1914, E. Arnold. 312 pp. Svo. 


Les Offices, Florence (‘Les Grands 


Musées du monde’’). Paris, 1914, 
Lafitte. 360 pp.; 90 pls. Svo.— 
A. Oliver, The Incised Effigies 
of Staffordshire. London, 1914, 
Sprague. 23 pp.; 40 pls. Folio. 
Vieux Blois, Livre 
II: La Basilique bénédictine de 
Saint-Laumer. Blois. 1914, M. 
Gault &Co. Pp. 117-263. 
—J. Pijoan, Historia del arte. El 
arte al través de la historia. T. L. 
Barcelona, 1914, Salvat & Co. vi, 
534 pp.; 828 figs.; album of 40 pls. 
4to. 


Rassegna d’arte antica e moderna. 


Pubblicazione mensile: Rassegna 
d’arte, diretta da G. Cagnola e 
F. Malaguzzi-Valeri. Vita d’arte, 
diretta da F. Bargagli Petrucci. 
Anno L., fase. 1 (Jan. 1914). Milan, 
1914, Soe. edit. da pubblicazioni 
d’arte. 24 pp.; 4 pls. 4to—— 
M. Rooses, Flanders (‘Ars Una, 
Species Mille” New York, 1914, 
Seribner’s. viii, 349 pp.; 4 pls; 656 
figs. 16mo.——V. Roth, Beitriige 
zur Kunstgeschichte Siebenbiirgens 
(“Studien zur deutschen IWunst- 
Strassburg, 1914, 
Heitz. xi, 335 pp.; 61 pls. Svo. 


A. Santi, Orizine dell ’arte vetraria in 


Venezia e Murano, suo risorgimento 
e progresso. Venice, 1914, Tip. G. 
Scarabellin. 141 pp. 1l6vo.——H. 
G. Schoener, Die altere Ornamen- 
tik im Ysenberger, Schlitzer und 
Riedesel’schen Wappen (‘Studien 
zur Deutschen ag 
Strassburg, 1914, Heitz. pp- 
Svo. Venezia; guida 

stradale e delle antichitA e monu- 
menti. Venice, 1914, M. Norsa, 
xxxiii, 182 pp. Svo——H. C. 
Shelley, Royal Castles of England. 
London, 1914, Simpkin. 364 pp.; 

ill. Svo.- Historische 
Grabmalskunst im  Unterweser- 
gebiet und in den Landen Wursten 
und Hadeln. Bremen, 1914, H. M. 
Hausschild. 68 pp.; 64 pp. of figs. 
Svo.——F. von Sternberg-Mander- 
scheid, Beitriige und Berichtigun- 
gen zu Diabacz. Lexikon béhmi- 
scher Kiinstler. Herausg. von P. 
Bergner. Prague, 1914, IX. Andri. 
iii, 63 pp. Svo.——-W.G.Strickland, 
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A Dictionary of Irish Artists. 2 
vols. London, 1914, Maunsel. 614 


trige zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Schrift. 2. Heft: Die Bilder- 
schriften. Leipzig, 1914, Deutscher 
Buchgewerbeverein. 111 pp.:; 5 
pls; figs. 16mo. E. W. Swan- 
ton and P. Woods, Bygone 
Haslemere, a short History of the 
Ancient Borough and its Immediate 
Neighbourhood from Earliest 
Times. London, 1914, West, New- 
man & Co. xvi, 394 pp.; 41 pls.; 
3 maps; 38 figs. Svo. 7s. 6d.; 
ed. de luxe, £1, 1s. 

U. Thieme, Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Kiinstler. IX. Bd. (De- 
laulne-Dubois.) Leipzig, 1914, 
Seemann. vii, 618 pp. 
Svo.——H. Tietze, Die Methode 
der Kunstgeschichte. Ein Ver- 
such. Leipzig, 1914, E. A. See- 
mann. xi, 489 pp.  8vo. J. J. 
Tikkauen, Die Beinstellungen in 
der Kunstgese hichte. L eipzig, 
1914, Hiersemann. 197 pp.; 318 
figs. 4to. Timm, Unserer 
Lieben Frauen Pfarrkirche zu 
Katzwang, (‘‘Beitriige zur frank- 
ischen Kunstgeschichte’’). Erlan- 
gen, 1914, Bloesing. xiii, 119 pp.; 
13 figs. Svo. 

L. Valla, Notre-Dame-des- Doms 
(Avignon). Histoire et guide. 
Montpellier, 1914, imp. de la 
Manufacture dela Charité. 90 pp.; 
ill. 16mo. 


II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BY- 
ZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


H. Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. Boston, 1914, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. xiv, 401 pp.; 
26 pls.; figs. 4to. $6.25. Ww. 
v. Alten, Geschichte des altchrist- 
lichen Akanthus-, Kiimpfer- und 
Korbkapitels. Munich, 1913. 51 
pp. S8vo.  [Dissertation.] H. 
Arnold, Stained Glass of the Mid- 
dle Ages in England and France. 
London, 1914, A. & C. Black. 
xiv, 269 pp.;50 pls. Svo.——Art 
Antique. Etoffes et Tapisseries 
coptes. Influence antique, by- 
zantine, sassanide. série 
(Complete in 6. series). Paris, 
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and 740 pp. 8Svo.——R. Stiibe, Bei- ° 


A. S. Barnes, The Early Church in 


Il Duomo di Orvieto (Introd. di M. 


A. Forel, Vovage au pays des sculp- 


A. Germain, La Cathédrale de 


1914, Hessling. pls. Svo.—— 
L’Art Roman en France. L'Ar- 
chitecture et la décoration par 
Martin. 3. série. Fase. 3. 
Paris, 1914. Libr. centrale d’art 
et d’architecture.——L’Art roman 
en Italie. L’architecture et la dé- 
coration, par C. Martin. 1° série. 
Paris, 1914, Libr. centr. d'art et 
d’architecture. SO pls. Folio.—— 
G. A. Audsley, Cyclopaedia of the 
Pointed Architecture of Great 
Britain. 2 vols. London, 1914. 
4to. $21. 


the light of the Monuments. 
London, 1914, Longmans. 244 
pp.: ill. Svo.——Die Bauten der 


Hohenstaufen — in Unteritalien. 
Ergiinzungsband I. E. Sthamer: 
Die Verwaltung der Kastelle im 
KGnigreich Sizilien unter Kaiser 
Friedrich IT und I von Anjou. 
Leipzig, 1914, Wasmuth.  4to. 
M. 22.——Gertrude L. Bell, 
Churches and Monasteries of the 
Tar ‘Abdin and Neighbouring Dis- 
tricts. Heidelberg, 1914, C. Win- 
ter. 56 pp.; 28 pls; 40 figs. Svo. 
——J. B. Bertrand, Notice histo- 
rique sur la tapisserie brodée de la 
reine Mathilde, épouse de Guillaume 
le Conquérant. Bayeux, 1914, 
Tuboeuf. 36 pp. 1Smo. A. 
Besnard, de Saint-Germer- 
de-F ly et sa Sainte-Chapelle. Paris, 
1914, Lechevallier. pls.; 53 figs. 
4to. 


Mattioni). Milan, 1914, E. 
Bonomi. xlvii pp. of text: 64 pp. 
of figs. 24mo. 


teurs romans. T. 1. Paris, 1914, 
Champion. 252 pp.; 30 pls.: figs. 
4to.——F. R. Fowke, The Bayeux 
Tapestry. A History and De- 
scription. London, 1913, G. Bell 
& Sons. 150 pp.; pls. Svo.—-- 
F. Friedensburg, Die Symbolik 
der Mittelaltermiinzen. I. Teil: 
Die einfachsten Sinnbilder. Berlin, 
1914, Weidmann. x, 119 pp.; pl. 
Svo. 


Chartres. Paris, 1914, Bloud & 
Gay. 65 pp.;6 pls. 16mo. P. 
Gout, Viollet-le-Duc, sa vie, son 
oeuvre, sa doctrine. Paris, 1914, 
Champion. xv, 198 pp.; pls.; 68 
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figs.; 4to.——E. Guglia, Die Ge- 
burts-, Sterbe- und Grabstiitter der 
romisch-deutschen Kaiser und 
Kénige. Vienna, 1914, A. Schroll 
& Co. vi, 199 pp.; 92 figs. Svo. 

Hildesheims, Kostbare Kunst schiitze. 
Eine Auswahl religidser NKunst- 
werke in Sankt Bernwards Stadt. 
Text v. Bischof Ad. Bertram. 
Munich-Gladbach, 1914, B. Kiihlen. 
19 pp.; 35 pls. 4to. 

Inventaires mobiliers et Extrait des 
comptes des dues de Bourgogne de 
la maison de Valois (1363-1477), 
par B.et H. Prost. T. 1L.: Philippe 
le Hardi. 4° fase.; 1589-1590, et 
additions. Paris, 1914, Leroux. 
692 pp. Svo. 

B. Khvoshinsky ani M. Salmi, | 
pittori toscani dal xiii al xvi secolo. 
I. Primitivi. Rome, 1914, Loe- 
scher. 41 pp.: IS pls. Svo. 

C. Laluyaux, Guide du visiteur 4 la 
cathédrale de Reims. (Also in 
English.) Reims, 1914, imp. de 
l'Archevéché. 105 pp.: pls. l6mo. 

—-V. Lampérez y Romea, La 
Catedral de Burgos. Barcelona, 
1914, Thomas. 19 pp.; ill. Svo. 
——K. F. Leonhardt, Spiitgo- 
tische Grabdenkmiiler des 
zachgebietes. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der altbayerischen 
Plastik. Leipzig, 1914, E. A. See- 
mann. vil, 155 pp.; SO figs. Svo. 
——A. Letalle, Les Fresques du 
Campo Santo de Pise. Paris, 1914, 
E. Sansot & Co. 200 pp.; 36 pls. 
Svo. 

T. Macler, Miniatures arméniennes: 
Vies du Christ, peintures ornemen- 
tales (x-xvii' sidcles). Paris, 1914, 
Geuthner. 50 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. 
——E. Male, Religious Art in 
France, XIII Century. Trans. by 
D. Mussey. London, 1913, Dent. 
xxiv, 4l4pp. Ill. 4to.——Manu- 
scrits et peintures de l'école de 
Rouen. Livres d’ Heures normands. 
Recueil de fac-similés, et texte par 
G. Ritter, avee collaboration de J. 
Lafont. Rouen, 1914, Soc. d’Hist. 
de Normandie. 60 pp.; 67. pls. 
4to.——A. Marignan, Les Fresques 
des églises de Reichenau. Les 
Bronzes de la cathédrale d'Hil- 
desheim (“Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte ). Strassburg, 
1914, Heitz. 162 pp. Svo——C. 
R. Morey, East Christian Paintings 
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in the Freer Collection. New York, 
1914, Maemillan. xiii, pp.; 
13 pls; figs. 4to. $2.50-——C.R. 
Morey, Lost Mosaics and Frescoes 
of Rome: a publication of drawings 
in the Dal Pozzo collection, Wind- 
sor Castle (‘Princeton Monographs 
in Art and Archaeology”’).  Prince- 
ton, 1915, University Press. 75 
pp.; 7 pls.; 17 figs. 4to. 

J. Perkins and J. S. Bumpus, West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul's 
Cathedral. London, 1914, Gard- 
ner & Darton. xi, 306 pp.; ill. 
Svo.——E. Picot, Notice sur 
Jacques Le Lieur, échevin de 
touen, et ses Heures manuscrites. 
Rouen, 1914, Impr. Lainé. 91 
pp. Svo.——Abbé Porée, L'art 
normand. Paris, 1914,  Fonte- 
moing & Co. 63 pp.; Spls. Svo. 

G. T. Rivoira, Architettura musul- 
mana, sue origini e suo sviluppo. 
Milan, 1914, Hoepli. xii, 390 pp.; 
pl. 4to.——A. Rodin, Les Cathé- 
drales de France. Paris, 1914, 
Colin. cix, 164 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. 
50 fr.———-E. Rodocanachi, Les 
Monuments de Rome aprés la 
chute de l’Empire. Paris, 1914, 
Hachette & Co. 209 pp.; 166 pls. 
4to. 

G. Savini, Per i monumenti e per la 
storia di Ravenna. Note storiche, 
critiche e polemiche (Galla Plac- 
idia; il palazzo di Teodorico; mura 
romane e bizantine: la rocea di 
Brancaleone e dintorni della citta). 
Ravenna, 1914, Tip. Salesiana. 
i, 329 pp. Svo. 5 fr.—Count 
de Soissons, The Aesthetic Pur- 
pose of Byzantine Architecture, 
and other Essays. London, 1914 
Murray. 200pp. Svo. 12s. 

oO. Tarafii, Mélanges d’archéologie et 
d’épigraphie  byzantines. Paris, 
1914, Geuthner. 95 pp.; 16 figs. 
Svo. 

A. Vinaccia, I Monumenti medioe- 
vali di Terra di Bari. 2 vols. 
Bari, 1914, Soc. Tipog. Ed. 
Barese. 400 pp.; 59 pls; 142 figs. 
4to. 30 fr. H. Vincent et F. M. 
a Bethléem, Le sanctuaire de 
la Nativité. Paris, 1914, J. Ga- 
balda. x, 216 pp.; 22 pls.; 46 figs. 
4to. 

O. Wulff, Die altchristliche Kunst 
von ihren Anfiingen bis zur Mitte 
der ersten Jahrtausends. I. Ber- 
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lin, 1913, Athenaion. 32 pp. 8vo. 
2M. 


Ill. RENAISSANCE 


L. B. Alberti, El trattato della pittura 


e i cinque ordini architettonici. 
Con prefaz, di G. Papini. Lanci- 
ano, 1914, R.Carabba. 128 pp. 
l6mo. Les Anciens Chateaux 
de France. série: L’ Ile-de-France: 
Asniéres, Ermenonville, Louveci- 
ennes, Montreuil,  Villarceaux. 
Notices historiques et descriptives, 
par J. Vaequier. Paris, 1914, 
Contet. 46 pls. with text. Folio. 
Autotype Facsimiles of minia- 
tures and borders from the Book of 
Hours of Bona Sforza in the British 
Museum. Introd. by G. 
Warner. London, 1914, Milford. 
65 pls. 4to. 


E. Baumeister, Formschnitte des 15. 


Jahrh. in den Sammlungen des 
fiirstl Hauses Oecttingen-Waller- 
stein zu Maihingen. I. Bad. 
Strassburg, 1914, Heitz. xix pp.; 
44. pls. 4to——G. Beaume, 
Léonard de Vinci. Paris, 1914, 
L. Michaud. 200 pp.; 47 figs. 
16me.——E. Beaumont, 
Ancient Memorial Brasses. Lon- 
don, 1914, Humphrey Milford. 
xvi, 197 pp.; 78 figs. _16mo.——C. 
Benzinger, Die  Fridolinslegende 
nach einem Ulmer Druck des Johann 
Zainer (“Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte”’). Strassburg, 
1914, Heitz. 30 pp.; 20 pls. 
Svo.—B. Berenson, Sassetta, ein 
sienesischer Maler der Franziskus- 
Legende. Aus dem Englisch iiber- 
tragen von I. Kummer(‘‘Zur Kunst- 
geschichte des Auslandes’’) 
Strassburg, 1914, Heitz. x, 41 
pp.; 26 pls. Svo.——Beschrei- 
bung der Bildwerke der christ]. 
Epochen, herausg. von den k. Mu- 
seen zu Berlin. IL. Bd.: Die italien- 
ischen Bronzen der Renaissance und 
des Barock. Von Fr. Goldschmidt. 
1. Teil: Biisten, Statuetten und 
Gebrauchsgegenstiinde. Berlin, 
1914, Reimer. vii, 57 pp.; 74 
pls. 4to. M. S. Briggs, Ba- 
roque Architecture. London, 1914, 
Fisher Unwin. 238 pp.; 109 
figs. Svo. F. Burger, Die 
deutsche Malerei vom ausgehenden 
Mittelalter bis zum Ende der Re- 
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naissance. I. Berlin, 1914,Cassirer. 
vii, 228 pp.; 276 figs. Svo.— kK. 
Burger, Die Drucker und Verleger 
in Spanien und Portugal von 1501- 
1536. Leipzig, 1914, Hiersemann. 
x, 84 pp.; l portrait. 4to. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings 


and some Art Objects (Johnson 
Collection, Philadelphia). Vol. I 
Italian Paintings, by B. Berenson; 
Vol. Il: Flemish and Dutch Paint- 
ings, by W. R. Valentiner; Vol. III: 
German, French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish Paintings and Art Objects; 
Modern Paintings. Philadelphia, 
1914, J. G. Johnson; privately 
printed. 466, 489, 418 pp.; ill. 
4to.—Catalogue of the Paint- 
ings at Doughty House, Richmond 
and elsewhere in the collection of 
Sir Frederick Cook. Ed. by Her- 


bert Cook. Vol. I: Italian 
Schools. London, 1914, Heine- 
mann. 248 pp.; pls. 4to. -C. 


Cennini, Libro dell’arte. Ediz. 
riveduta e corretta sui codici, per 
cura di R. Simi. Lanciano, 1914, 
R. Carabba. 144 pp. 16mo0.—— 
Chateaux de France. III, Le 
Chateau de Vaux-le-Vicante (6 pp.; 
38 pls.); 1V, He-de-France (7 pp.; 


40 pls.); V, Chateaux du centre 
(9 pp.; 40 pls.); extérieurs et inté- 


rieurs recueillis et mis en ordre par 
H. Saint-Sauveur. Paris, 1914, 
Massin. 4to——F. M. Clapp, 
Les Dessins de Pontormo. Cata- 
logue raisonné précédé d'une étude 
critique. Thése présentée pour le 
doctorat d’ Université la Sorbonne. 
Paris, 1914, Champion. 369 pp.;8 

pls. 4to.——C. Cochin and M. Bru- 
chet, Une lettre inédite de Michel 
Colombe, suivie de nouveaux docu- 
ments sur Jean Perréal et Jean 
Lemaire de Belges. Paris, 1914, 
Leroux. 53 pp. S8vo.- Albert 
S. Cook, Some Accounts of the 
Bewcastle Cross between the years 
1607 and 1861. New York, 1914, 
Henry Holt & Co. v, 148 pp.; 
2 pls.; 42 cuts. Svo. [Yale Stud- 
ies in English L] — 

London, 1914, 
A. & C. Black. 65 pp.; pls. 4to. 
Les Dessins de la Galerie royale des 
Offices 4 Florence. série, fase. 
III-IV (each 25 pls.). Florence, 
1914, Oeschki. Folio. Deut- 
sche Kunst, von 1650 bis 1800. Kat- 
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E. Faure, Histoire de l'art. 


alog der Jahrhundert-Ausstellung 
deutscher Kunst 1650-1800 im 
Residenzschloss zu Darmstadt. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1914, E. E. 
Schwabach. M. 80.——L. Dolce, 
L’Aretino o Dialogo della pittura, 
Lanciano, 1914, G. Carabba. 
xvi, 160 pp. Il6mo.——L. Dolce, 
Dialogo dei colori. Lanciano, 
1914,G.Carabba. 160pp. 16mo. 
———Drawings by our Old Masters, 
in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. An alphabetical list of the 
artists represented in the collection 
(Mounted series), by C. F. Bell. 
Oxford, 1914, Clarendon Press. 
93 pp.; 125 pls. 1Smo.——G. 
Dreyfous, Giorgione. Paris, 1914, 
F. Alean. 165 pp.; 24 pls. Svo. 
-Albert Diirer (“Les Grands 
graveurs”’). Paris, 1914, Hachette 
«& Co. 15 pp.; 64 pls. Svo.——J. 
Dureng, La Peinture au xvii* siécle. 
Melun, 1914, Imp. administrative. 
39 pp. S8vo——-J. Durm, Die 
Baukunst der Renaissance in 
Italien (‘Handbuch der Architek- 
tur’). Leipzig, 1914, Gebhardt. x, 
1014 pp.; 8 pls.; 963 figs. Svo. 

Elenco di quadri della r. Pinacoteca 


di Brera in Milano. Bergamo, 
1914, Istit. ital. d’arti graf. x, 
136 pp.; ll. 16mo.——P. Esdon- 
hard d’Anisy, Un __ triptyque 


funéraire de Roger de la Pasture au 
Musée du Louvre. Paris, 1914, 
Schemit. 27 pp.; figs. Svo. 
L’ art 

1914, H. 
ill. Svo.—— 
Leonardo, der 


renaissant. Paris, 
Floury. 326° pp.; 
F. M. Feldhaus, 

Techniker und Erfinder. Jena, 
1914. E. Diederichs. 166 pp.; 9 
pls.: 131 figs. Svo.——A. Foratti, 
1 Carracci nella teoria e nella pra- 


Pls. 


tiea. Citta di Castello, 1914. 
l6mo.——E. Fougerat, Holbein. 
Paris, 1914, F. Alean. vii, 276 
pp.: 24 pls. 16mo. 

G. Geffroy, Rome: Le Vatican, 


Michel-Ange, la Chapelle Sixtine 
(‘Les Musées d’ Europe” iv, 176 
pp.; 44 pls.; figs.; Svo.——Die Kgl. 
Gemialdesammlungen von Florenz. 
Die Meisterwerke der Akademie, 
der Uffizien, und des Palazzo Pitti. 
Lief. 5-10 (each 20 pls.) Berlin, 
1914. Photogr. Gesellschaft. Folio. 
Goldschmidt, Frankrigs 
Malerkunst, dens Farve, dens His- 
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torie. Kjoebenhavn, 1914, Gyl- 
dendal. 174 pp. 4to. 10 fr.—— 
O. Grautoff, Nicholas Poussin, Sein 
Werk und sein Leben. 2 vols. 
Munich, 1914, G. Miiller. M. 30. 


A. Hahr, Studier i Nordisk Reniis- 


sanskonst. I. (Skrifter utgifna af 
Kx. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Sam- 
fundet i Uppsala. XV, 1) Upsala, 
1914, A.-B. Akademiska Bokhan- 
deln. 172 pp.; 64 figs—-Hand- 
zeichnungen alter Meister im Stii- 


delschen Kunstinstitut. 12-15. 
Lief. (each 10 pls.). Frankfurt 
a. M., 1914, Stédelsches IKunst- 
institut. Folio—— Handzeich- 
nungen deutscher Meister in der 
herzogl. Anhaltschen Behdrden 
Bibliotek zu Dessau. Herausg. 
von M. J. Friedliinder. Stuttgart, 
1914, Koris.  vii-vii pp.; 79 pls. 
4to.——R. Hedicke, Cornelis 
Floris und die Florisdekoration. 
Studien zur niederlindischen und 
deutschen Kunst im 16. Jahrh. 


Berlin, 1914, Bard. xvi, 427 pp.; 
50 pls. Svo.— G. F. Hill, Por- 
trait Medals of Italian Artists of 


the Renaissance. London, 1912, 
Maemillan. xvii, 92 pp.: pls. 
Svo. 

Inventaire des lettres et papiers 


manuscrits de Gaspare, Carlo et 
Lodovico Vigarani conservés aux 
archives d’Etat de Modéne (1634- 


1684), par G. Rouchés. Paris, 
1914, Champion.  xxxvii, 239 pp. 
Svo. 


. Jacobsen, Umbrische Malerei des 


14. 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Studien in der Gemiildegalerie zu 
Perugia (“Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes’”’). Strassburg, 
i914, Heitz. xii, 149 pp.; 23 pls. 
Svo.——H. H. Josten, Mathias 
Griinewald Niinstler-monogra- 
phien”’). Bielefeld, 1914, Velhagen 


«& Klasing. 94 pp.: 7S figs. Sve. 
| Katalog der Gemildegalerie ies 
Provinzial Museums in Bonn, 


vorwiegend Sammlung Wesendonk 
(Bearb. von W. Cohen). Bonn, 
1914, F.Cohen. 157 pp.; 105 pls. 
Svo.——H. Kehrer, Die Kunst des 
Greco. Munich, 1914. a. 
Schmidt. 97 pp.: 55 pls. Svo. 
B. Klemm, Der Bertin-Altar aus 
St. Omer Kaiser-Friedrich- 
Museum zu Berlin (‘‘Beitriige zur 
Kunstgeschichte” Leipzig, 1914, 
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Kroner. vii, 117 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 
——W. P. Knowles, Dutch Pottery 
and Porcelain. London, 1914, 
Batsford. xv, 122 pp.; ill. S8vo. 
W. Kobin, Die Renaissance 
ihre Meister. Berlin, 1914, 
Basch & Co. 192 pp.; 60 figs. 
Svo. P. Kristeller, Die moderne 
Graphik der Renaissance. Nebst 
einem Verzeichnis von Biichern und 
Holzschnitten. Berlin, 1904, 
Cassirer. xiii, 172 
30 figs. 4to. 
Farben Rembrandt. Stockholm, 
1914, Nordiska Bokhandeln. iv, 
57 pp.; 76 pls. 8vo. 

P. Lafond, Hieronymus Bosch. Son 
art, son influence, ses disciples. 
Brussels & Paris, 1914, G. van 
Oest & Co. 128 pp.; 108 pls. 
Folio. A. P. Laurie, The Pig- 
ments and Mediums of the Old 
Masters. With a special chapter 
on the Microphotographie Study 
of Brushwork. New York, 
1914, Macmillan. 206 pp.; ill. 
8vo. P. Lavedon, Léonard Lim- 
osin et les émailleurs frangais (‘‘Les 
Grands Artistes’). Paris, 1914, 
Laurens. 128 pp.;24pls. 8vo. 
F. Lees, The Art of the Great 
Masters. London, 1914, Samp- 
son, Low, Marston & Co. 197 figs. 
4to. F. Leitschuh, Studien und 
Quellen zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte des 15-16. Jahrh. Frei- 
burg (Switzerland), 1914, © Uni- 
versitiits-Buchhandlung. xxiv, 223 
pp.; 12. figs. 8vo.——Léonard 
de Vinci, Traitédu paysage. Trad. 
en iis in extenso sur le 
“Codex Vaticanus,” avec un com- 
mentaire par Péladan. Paris, 1914, 
Ch. Delagrave. ix, 174 pp.; ill. 
Svo. Leonardo da Vinci, Quad- 
ernid’anatomia. III: 12 foglidella 
Roval Library di Windsor. Organi 
della generazione-embrione. Publ. 
da O. C. L. Vangenstein, A. 
Fonahn, H. Hopstock. Con trad. 
inglese e tedesca. Christiania, 1914, 
J. Dybwad. xxix, 23 pp.; 12 pls. 
Ato. G. Lepreux, Gallia typo- 
graphica. Répertoire biographique 
et chronologique de tous les im- 
primeurs de France, depuis Jes 
origines de l'imprimerie jusqu’ A 
la Révolution. Série départemen- 
tale; T. II]: Province de Normandie 
(2 vols.). Paris, 1914, Champion. 
512, 435 pp. S8vo. 
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Magne, Nicholas Poussin, premier 
peintre du roi, 1594-1665 (Docu- 
ments inédits). Suivi d’un cata- 
logue raisonné et accompagné de 
la reproduction de 145 de_ ses 
tableaux et dessins, de deux 
portraits, autographes et autres 
documents. Brussels and Paris, 
1914, G. van Oest & Co. 244pp.; 
Folio. Magni, Il 
eed a Roma nell’ architettura 


e nella scoltura decorativa. Vol. 
III: Fontane e ville. Turin, 1914, 
Crudo & Co. 4pp.;66pls. Folio. 


A. Marquand, Luca della Rob- 
bia (‘Princeton Monographs in Art 


and Archaeology’). Princeton, 
1914, University Press. xxxix, 
286 pp.; ill. 4to. W. Martin 
and E. W. Moes, Anciennes pein- 


tures dans les Pays-Bas. Pein- 
tures de maitres hollandais et 
flamands dans les hétels de ville, 
petites galeries municipales, ete. 
Ire série. Brussels and Paris, 1914, 
G. van Oest & Co. 32 pp.; 72 pls. 
4to. Henriette Mendelsohn, 
Das Werk der Dossi. Munich, 
1914, G. Miiller. xi, 225 pp.; 
65 figs. Svo. Miniaturen aus 
Handschriften der Kgl. Hof- und 
Staatsbibliotek in Miinchen, her- 
ausg. von G. Leidinger. 3. Heft: 
Turnierbuch Herzog Wilhelm IV 
von Bayern. 1-2 Abt. (each fase. 
20 double pls.) Munich, 1914, 
Riehn & Tietze. Ato. Minia- 
tures persanes tirées des collections 
de Messrs. Henry d’Allemagne, C. 
Anet, A. Besnard, J. Doucet, V. 
Golonbew, A. Hentaux, E. Kahn, 
J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, G. 
Migeon, A. Sambon et autres, 
exposées au Musée d’Arts décora- 
tifs, juin-octobre 1912. Préface 
et commentaire par G. Marteau 
and H. Vever. 2 vols. Paris, 
1914, Bibl. d’art et d’archéologie. 
90 pp.; 195 pls. Folio. 
Murillo, Des Meisters Gemiilde in 
287 Abbildungen. Herausg. von A. 
L. Mayer. (Also in French Edition.) 
Stuttgart, 1914, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. xxiv, 308 pp.; 287 figs. Svo. 
L. Navenne, Rome. Le Palais 
Farnése et les Farnése. Paris, 
1914, A. Michel. 704 pp.; pl. 
Svo. R. Norton, Bernini, and 
other Studies in the History of Art. 
New York, 1914, Maemillan. 
xii, 217 pp.; 69 pls. 4to. 
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Ollendorff, 
Berlin, 1914, Hyperionverlag. 
47 pp.; pl. 8vo. L. S. Olschki, 
Ineunables illustrés imitant les 
mancscrits. Le passage du livre 
imprimé au manuscrit. Florence, 
1914, L. S. Olsehki. 27 pp.; 16 
pls. Svo. 


B. Patzak, Palast und Villa in Tos- 


cana. Versuch einer Entwicklungs- 
geschichte. II. Buch: Die Zeit des 
Suchens und des Findens. (Vol. II 
of “Die Renaissance und Barock- 
villa in Italien.”’) Leipzig, 1914, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. iv, 208 
pp.: 69 pls; figs. 4to——F. di 
Pietro, Disegni sconosciuti e disegni 
finora non identificati di Federigo 
Barocei negli Uffizi. Florence, 
1914, Istit. micografico ital. 195 
figs 4to. —— Portraitdarstellun- 
gen des Michelangelo, herausg. 
von E. Steinmann. Leipzig, 1914, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. xiv, 114 
pp.; 107 pls. Ato. Les princi- 
paux tableaux du Musée du Prado. 
Avee une introd. et un index com- 
plet des tableaux du musée par E. 
Romo. Paris, 1914, A. Perche. 
liti pp.; 208 pp. of figs. 24mo.—— 
Procés verbaux, de 1|’Académie 
royale d’architecture (1671-1793), 
pub. par H. Lemonnier. T. IIL 
(1697-1711). Paris, 1914, Cham- 
pion. 394 pp. S8vo. 


Rembrandt (‘‘Les Grands Graveurs’’). 


Avee liste compléte de ses eaux- 
fortes. Paris, 1914, Hachette & 
Co. 19 pp.; 64 pls. Svo.——M. 
Reymond, Bramante et l’archi- 
tecture italienne au xvi° siécle 
(‘Les Grands Artistes”). Paris, 
1914, Laurens. 128 pp.; 24 pls. 
Svo.——Louise M. Richter, Chan- 
tilly in History and Art. London, 
1914, Murray. xxvii, 305 pp.; 
79 pls. Svo. H. Réttinger, Die 
Holzschnitte zur Architektur und 
zum Vitruvius Teutsch des Walter 
Rivius (“Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte’’). Strassburg, 
1914, Heitz. 53 pp.; 26° figs. 
Svo.——H. Rousseau, Esquisses 
d’art monumental: la Renaissance. 
Brussels and Paris, 1914, Lebigue, 
462 pp.: 71 figs. Svo.- A. de 


Rudder, Pieter de Hooch (‘Grands 
artistes des Pays-Bas’’). Brus- 
sels, 1914, G. van Oest & Co. 111 
pp.; 32 pls. S8vo. 
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Raphael-Studien. | H. Sauermann, Deutsche Stilisten. 


Handzeichnungen alter Meister. 
Munich, 1914, Steinicke «& 
Lehmkihl. 17 pp.; 36 pls. 8vo. 
E. Schaeffer, Von Bildern 
und Menschen der Renaissance. 
Berlin, 1914, Bard. x, 283 pp.; 
30 figs. S8vo. H. C. Shelley, 
The Art of the Wallace Collection. 
London, 1914, Simpkin. 348 pp.; 
ill. Svo. K. Siebert, Verzeich- 
niss der Werke des Malers Georg 
Cornicelius (“Studien zur Deut- 
schen Kunstgeschichte’’). Strass- 
burg, 1914, Heitz. 86 pp.; 12 pls: 
Svo. M. H. Spielmann, ‘The 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds” 
by Velasquez. A Critical Study. 
London, 1914, Warner. 4to. 
C. Stenckart, Der Zeugdruck. 
Sein Wesen, seine Geschichte und 
seine Ausiibung. Leipzig, 1914, 
Voigt. 63 pp. 8vo. 


Jeus Thiis, Leonardo da Vinci. The 


Florentine Years of Leonardo and 
Verrocchio. London, 1914, H. 
Jenkins. 277 figs. 4to. H. 
Thode, Michelangelo. IKritische 
Untersuchungen iiber seine Werke: 
III. Bd. Als Anhang zu dem 
Werke: Michangelo und das Ende 
der Renaissance, dessen VI. Bd.: 
Verzeichniss der Zeichnungen, Kar- 
tons und Modelle. Berlin, 1914, 
Grote. viii, 325 pp.; pl. Svo. 


J. C. Van Dyke, London: Critical 


Notes on the National Gallery and 
the Wallace Collection. With 
general introduction and _biblio- 
graphy. New York, 1914. $1.00. 
——J. C. Van Dyke, Paris: 
Critical Notes on the Louvre. 
New York, 1914. §$.75. 
Vasari, Vita di Alessio Baldovi- 
netti, con una introd., note e biblio- 
grafia di O. H. Giglioli. Florence, 
1914, R. Bemporad & Figlio. 
33 pp.; 10 pls. 16mo.——G. 
Vasari, Vita di Baccio Bandinelii, 
con una introd. e note di G. Urbini. 
Florence, 1914, R. Bemporad & 
Figlio. 99 pp.; 8 pls. 16mo.—— 
G. Vasari, Vita di Lorenzo Lotto, 
con introd. note e bibliografia di L. 
Serra. Florence, 1914, R. Bem- 
porad & Figlis. 35 pp.; 8 pls. 
16mo. A. Venturi, Storia dell’ 
arte italiana. Vol. VII: La pittura 
del quattrocento. Parte IIL. 
Milan, 1914, Hoepli. xliii, 1175 
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pp.;ill. Svo. 
peinture dans les écoles de Fran- 
conie et de Souabe, aux XV® et 
XViIe_siécles. Paris-Lille, 
Desclée et de Brouwer. 35 pp.; 
figs. S8vo. Vorbildliche Glas. 
malereien aus dem spiiten Mit- 
telalter und der Renaissancezeit. 
3. Lief. Berlin, 1914, Wasmuth. 
3 pp.; 4 pls. Folio. 


‘ Weisz, Jean Gossart gen. Mabuse. 


Sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Parchim i. M., 1914, H. 
Friese. viii, 133 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 
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E. Zeal, Hanover Fayence. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der deut- 
schen Keramik. Marburg, 1914, 
Elnest. ix, 240, Ixxviii, 9 pp.; 
46 pls.; 146 figs. Svo. Zeich- 
nungen, aus dem _ Besitz der 
Nationalgalerie. Herausg. von L. 
Justi. 3. Lief. Berlin, 1914, 
Bard. 10 pp.; 10 pls. Folio.—— 
P. Zucker, Raumdarstellungen 


und Bildarchitekturen im Floren- 
tiner Quattrocento. 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. 
pp.; 41 figs. 


Leipzig, 1914, 
iii, 170 
8vo. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Annual Reports 
Reports II-XVII.  (1881-1896.) Each, $0.50. The First Annual Report (1880), with accom- 
panying papers by Lewis H. Morcayn, W. J. and Josep THACHER 
CraRKE. (Pp. 163 Illustrated), is out of print. 
Papers—Classical Series 
Vol. IL. (1882.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, i881. By Josern THacner CLARKE, 
with an Appendix containing Inscriptions from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by 
W. C. Lawton and J. C. Ditter. S8vo. Pp. 215. Boards. Illustrated. $3.50. 
Vol. IL. (1897.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. By JoserpH THACHER 
CLaRKE. With an Appendix on the Relations of Modern to Ancient Life. Svo. 
Pp. 330. Boards. Illustrated. $3.50. 
Vol. III. No. 1. (1890.) Telegraphing among the Ancients. By A. C. Merriam. Svo. 
Pp. 32. $0.50. 
Papers—American Series 
Vol. I. (1881.)_ 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New 
Mexico. 2. Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. By A. F. BANDELIER. 
Svo. Pp. 135. Boards. Illustrated. Second Edition. $1.00 
Vol. IL. (1884.) Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881. By A. F. BANDELIER. 
8vo. Pp. 326. Boards. Illustrated. (Out of Print.) 
Vol. III. Part I. (1890.) Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the South- 
western United States, carried on mainly in the years from 1880 to 1885. By A. 
F. BaNDELIER. Svo. Pp. 218. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. (Out of Print.) 
Vol. IV. (1892.) Part II of above Report. Svo. Pp. 591. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Vol. V. (1890.) Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United 
States. By A. F. BaANpeLteR. S8vo. Pp. 206. Boards. Map. $2.00. 
Reports, Index 
Report ON THE Wore ExPep!Tion TO BABYLONIA IN 1884, IS85. By Wittiam Hayes Warp. 
(1886.) Pp. 33. Paper. $0.50. 
ReporT OF THE FELLOW IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1902-1905. A Comparative Study of 
the Mayas and the Lacandones. By Atrrep M. Tozzer. Pp. xiii, 195. 41 plates. 
Paper. $1.25. 
INDEX TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE AND OF THE SCHOOL aT ATHENS, 1879-1889. By 
W.S. Merritt. (1891.) Pp. 89. Boards. $1.00. 
American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. One volume (four numbers) annu- 
ally, beginning in 1897. Each $5.00. 
INDEX TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Second Series. Vols. 1.-X. (1897-1906.) 
Paper. $1.00. 
Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America. One volume annually, 
beginning in 1910. Each $1.00. 
Art and Archaeology, a non-technical illustrated magazine. One volume (six numbers) 
annually beginning July 1914. Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 


The Argive Heraeum. Published for the Institute and the School at Athens. 
The Argive Heraeum. By WaLpstery, with the codperation of G. H. Cuase, H. F. 

De Cov, T. W. Heermance, J. C. Hopprx, A. M. Lyrucor, R. Norton, R. B. 
Ricaarpson, E. L. Tivtox, H. 8S. Wasnineron, and J. R. WHeeter. In two voi- 
umes. Large quarto. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Vol. 
1., 1902; Vol. IT., 1905. $30.00 for the two volumes, in cloth; $60.00, in full morocco 
($20.00, in cloth, for members of the Institute and of the Managing Committce; 
$44.00, in full morocco). 

The Codex Venetus of Aristophanes. Published by the Institute and the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

APIZSTO@®ANOTS KQMQIAIAI. Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. With a 
preface by Joun Witittams Wuite, and an Introduction by T. W. ALLEN. Pp. 23 
+344. London and Boston. 1903. $35.00, in portfolio; $36.75, in half morocco. 


All publications of the Institute and of the Affiliated Schools may be procured through the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Archaeological Institute of America, Washington, D. C.; or through THe MacmILLaN 
Company, 64-66, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 


at Athens 


Annual Reports 


Reports I-XV. (1881-96.) The first three reports are bound in one pamph- 
let; the fifth and sixth also are published together. Each, $0.25. 


Papers of the School 


Vol. I. (For 1882-83.) 1. Inscriptions of Assos. yJ.R.S.Srerrerr. 2. 
Inscriptions of Tralleis. By the same Pe. or. 3. The Theatre of 
Dionysus. By James R. WHEELER. 4. The Olympeion at Ath- 
ens. By Louis Bevier. 5. The Erechtheion at Athens. By 
Harowp N. Fowter. 6. The Battle of Salamis. By W. W. Goop- 
win. Published in 1885. 8vo. Pp. viii, 262. Boards. Iilus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Vol. II. (For 1883-84.) An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor, in 1884. By 
J. R. Srr,incTon STERRETT, with Inscriptions, and two new 
by _ Krerert. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 344. Boar 


$2. 

Vol. III. (For 1884-85. ) The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885. By J. 
R. SiTLincTon STERRETT, with inscriptions mostly hitherto unpub- 
lished, and two new Maps by H. Kierert. Published in 1888. S8vo. 
Pp. 448. Boards. $2.50. 

Vol. IV. (For. 1885-86.) 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report. By 
Water Mitier. 2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary 
Report. By Witu1am L. Cusnine. 3. On Greek Versification in 
Inscriptions. By Frepertc D: AtteEN. 4. The Athenian Pnyx. 
By Joun M. Crow; with a Survey of the Pnyx, and Notes b 
JosepH THACHER CLARKE. 5. Notes in Attic Vocalism. By . 
McKeen Lewis. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 277. Illustrated. 
Boards. $2.00. 

Vol. V. (For 1886-90.) 1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyon. By W. J. 
McMortry and M. L. Earte. 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme 
of Ikaria. By C. D. Buck. 3. Greek Sculptured Crowns and 
Crown Inscriptions. By Grorce B. Hussry. 4. The Newly 
Discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze of the Parthenon. By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 5. The Degrees of the Demotionidai. By 
F. B. 6. Report on Excavations near Stamata in Attika. 
By C. WaupsTern and F. B. Tarsety. 7. Discoveries at Anthe- 
don in 1889. By J. C. Rotre, C. D. Buck, and F. B. Tarsetu, 
8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889. By J.C. Rotre and F. B. Tar- 
BELL. 9. Discoveries in Plataia in 1889. By same. 10. An 
Inscribed Tombstone from Boiotia. By J. C. Rotre. 11. Dis- 
coveries at Plataia in 1890. By C. Waxupstern, H.S. WasHInGToN 
and W. I. Hunt. 12. The Mantineian Reliefs. By CHARLES 
Wa.psTern. 13. A Greek Fragment of the Edict of Diocletian 
from Plataia. By Professor THEoporR Mommsen. 14. Appen- 
dix. By A. C. Merriam. Published 1892. 8vo. Pp. 314. 
Boards. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Vol. VI. (For 1890-97.) 1. Papers supplementary to Vol. V. [a] Excava- 
tions in the Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. By Mortimer Lamson 
Earte. [b] Further Excavations in the Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. 
By Car.eton L, Brownson and CLarence H. Youne. [c] Dis- 
coveries at Plataea in 1890; Votive Inscription. By R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. [d] Discoveries at Plataea in 1891: A Temple of Archaic 
Plan. By Henry S. Wasuincton. 2. Excavations and Dis- 
coveries at Eretria, 1891-1895. [a] Introductory Note. By 
CHARLES WALDsTEIN. [b] Eretria: A Historical Sketch. By R.B 
Ricwarpson. [c] Inscriptions, 1891. By R. B. Ricwarpson. 
[d] The Theatre, 1891: The Stage Building. By ANDRew Fossum. 
Cavea, Orchestra, and Underground Passage. By Carteton L. 


a 


Papers of the School (continued) 


Brownson. [e] Eretria: A Topographical Study. By Joxun 
PicxarpD. [f] A Temple in Eretria (1894). By R. B. Ricnarpson. 
(g] The Theatre, 1894. By Epwarp Capps. [h] The Theatre, 1895. 
By T. W. Heermance. [i] Fragment of a Dated Panathenaic 
Amphora. By T. W. Heermance. [k] The Gymnasium, 1895. 
By R. B. Ricwarpson. [I] Inscriptions, 1895. By R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON and T. W. HeerMaNce. 3. Excavations at Sparta, 1893. 
Reports. By CHaRLEs WALDSTEIN and C.L. Meaper. 4. Exca- 
vations and Discoveries at the Argive Heraeum, 1892-1895. [a] 
Excavations in 1892. By CarLeton L. Brownson. [b] Sculptures. 
By Cartes WALDsTEIN. [c] A Head of Polycletan Style (1894) 
By Cuartes WALDsTEIN. [d] Stamped Tiles. By R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. [e] Inscriptions. By J. R. WHeeEver and R. B. Ric#- 
ARDSON. 5. Miscellaneous Papers. [a] The Relation of the 
Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of the Acropolis to Vase Painting. By 
CarRLETON L. Brownson. [b] The Frieze of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens. By Hersert F. De Cov. [ce] 
Dionysus & Aiyvas. By Joun Pickarp. [d] A Sepulchral In- 
scription from Athens. By Carey Potanp. [e] A Torso 
from Daphne. By R. B. Ricnarpson. [f! A Sacrificial Calendar 
from the Epakria. By R. B. RicHarpson. [g] The Chorus in the 
Later Greek Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Question. By 
Epwarp Capps. [h] Grave-Monuments from Athens. By 
Tomas Dwicut and T. W. Heermance. Published in 


1897. 8vo. Pp. viii, 446. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. 
—The Papers in Vols. V and VI had previously appeared in the American Journal 


Nore. 
of Archaeology, First Series, Vols. V-XI. 
Bulletins and Other Reports 


Bulletin 
Bulletin 


Bulletin III. 
IV. 
V. 


Bulletin 


Bulletin 


Il. 


Report of Professor W. W. Goodwin, Director of the School in 
1882-83. (1883.) $0.25. 

Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 
1883-1884, with the Resolutions of the Committee and a Re- 
port for 1883-1884 (1885). $0.25. 

Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Dr. CHARLES WALD- 
STEIN. 8 Plates. (1892.) $3.00. 

Report of Professor John Williams White, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature at the School in 1893-94. $0.25. 
The First Twenty Years of the School at Athens. By Professor 
Day Seymour. (1902.) Illustrated. With Appen- 

ix. $0.25. 


Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made through Asia Minor dur- 


ing the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J. R.S.Srerretr. $0.25. 


Annual Reports and Papers of the School 


Since 1897 these have been printed in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
— Series, and (since 1909) the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 


in Rome 


The Annual Reports and Papers of this School were published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, Second Series (1895-1908) and the Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Institute of America (1909-1912). 

Supplementary Papers of the School in Rome. 

Vol. I was published in 1905 and Vol. II in 1908. 
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Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 


Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph. D., L. H. D., Professor of Art and Archaeology in 

Princeton University 

Professor Marquand, in this interesting and schoiarly volume, passes from the materials 
of construction to the architectural forms and decorations of the buildings of Greece, and 
lastly, to its monuments. Nearly four hundred iliustrations assist the reader in a clear 
understanding of the subject. Cloth, $2.25. 


GREEK SCULPTURE 
By ERNEST A. GARDNER, M. A., Professor of Archaeology in University College, 
London 
A comprehensive outline of our present knowledge of Greek sculpture, distinguishing 
the different schools and periods, and showing the development of each. This volume, 
fully illustrated, fills an important gap and is widely used as a textbook. Cloth, $2.50. 


GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M. A., Late Lecturer in Hertford College and Brasenose 

College, Oxford 

Most authors in writing of Greek History emphasize the structure of the constitutions; 
Mr. Greenidge lays particular stress upon the workings of these constitutions. With 
this purpose ever in view, he onats of the development of Greek public law, distin- 
guishing the different types of states as they appear. Cloth, $1.40. 


ROMAN FESTIVALS 
By W. WARD FOWLER, M. A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
This book covers in a concise form almost al! phases of the public worship of the Roman 
state, as well as certain ceremonies which, strictly speaking, lay outside that public 
worship. It will be found very useful to students of Roman literature and history as well 
as to students of anthropology and the history of religion. Cloth, $1.50. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE 

By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, Late Lecturer in Hertford College and Brasenose College, 

Oxford. 

The growth of the Roman constitution and its working during the developed Republic 
and the Principate is the subject which Mr. Greenidge here set for himself. All important 
aspects of public life, municipal and provincial, are treated so as to reveal the political 
genius of the Romans in connection with the chief problems of administration. Cloth, $2.50. 


MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ROME 
By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph. D., Sometime Associate Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and formerly Professor of Archaeology 
and Ancient History in Princeton University 
“The learned author reviews the monuments of Rome during the ten centuries from 


Constantine to the Renaissance. The plan of the volume is simple and admirable. The 
first part comprises a historical sketch; the second, a classification of the a. i 
—The Outlook Cloth, $2.25. 


MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

By WALTER LOWRIE, M. A., Late Fellow of the American School of Classical 

Studies in Rome, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Rome. 

Nearly two hundred photographs and drawings of the most representative monumental 
remains of Christian antiquity, accompanied by detailed expositions, make this volume 
replete with interest for the general reader and at the same time useful as a handbook for 
the student of Christian archaeology in all its branches. Cloth, $1.50. 


Published THE MACMILLAN COMPANY York 
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Macmillan Books on Archaeology and Antiquities 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT BABYLON 

By ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by Agnes S. Johns. 

The digging here described has been carried out by the general adminis- 
trations of the Royal Museums in Berlin, Director-General His Excel- 
lency W. Bode, in conjunction with the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
President His Exce'lency von Hollmann, under the patronage of H. M. 
the Emperor of Germany. 

The volume describes the work which has been accomplished from 1899 
up to the present time, and has been ably translated by Mrs. Johns. It 
contains over 250 illustrations, including eight in color, and a plan of the 
city of Babylon. Cloth, $6.00. 


Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 
Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


ATHENS AND ITS MONUMENTS 

By CHARLES HEALD WELLER of the University of Iowa. 

The interest of Athens is perennial, and the progress of research is con- 
stantly enlarging our knowledge. This book embodies the results of many 
years of study and of direct observation during different periods of resi- 
dence in Athens. It presents in concise and readable form a description 
of the ancient city in the light of the most recent investigations. It will 
enable the reader to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the most important sites 
and buildings known from the remains or from the Greek literature. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tones and line engravings. Cth, $4.00. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ART 

By PERCY GARDNER, Litt. D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of 

Classical Archaeology in the University of Oxford. 

Makes clear the artistic and psychological principles underlying Greek 
art, especially sculpture, which is treated as a characteristic manifestation 
of the Greek spirit, a development parallel to that of Greek literature and 
religion. While there are many handbooks of Greek archaeology, this 
volume holds a unique place. Illustrated, cloth, $2.25. 


GREEK ATHLETIC SPORTS AND FESTIVALS 

By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M. A., Sometime Classical Exhibi- 

tioner of Christ Church College, Oxford. 

With more than two hundred illustrations from contemporary art, and 
bright descriptive text, this work proves of equal interest to the general 
reader and to the student of the past. Many of the problems with which 
it deals—the place of physical training, games, athletics, in daily and 
national life—are found to be as real at the present time as they were in 
the far-off days of Greece. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, D. C. L., Oxford; LL. D., Harvard; 
Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of Rome. 
Rome, the fate of her buildings and masterpieces of art, is the subject 
of this profusely illustrated volume. Professor Lanciani gives us vivid 


pictures of the Eternal City at the close of the different periods of history. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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Archaeological Institute of America 


FACSIMILE OF THE 
CODEX VENETUS MARCIANUS 474 OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


The photographic facsimile of this important MS. was 
undertaken jointly by the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, with 
the permission of the Government of His Majesty the King 
of Italy, and was issued in an edition of two hundred copies 
in 1902. The most of these have been sold. The price per 
copy of those that remain unsold is $35.00 in portfolio, and 
$36.75 bound in half-morocco. 

The Codex Venetus Marcianus CCCCLXXIV is one of the 
oldest and best sources of the text of Aristophanes. It was 
written at the beginning of the twelfth century, contains 
seven plays and is superior to all other manuscripts of this 
author in the number and quality of the scholia with which its 
margins are filled. It is indeed especially on account of the 
scholia that a reproduction was called for; for while the scholia 
of the Ravennas, though less valuable, have been edited in 
full, those of Venetus, which are of prime importance for 
the criticism of Aristophanes, have never been adequately 
published. 

The plates, 344 in number, were executed by the collotype 
process by the Oxford University Press from negatives taken 
by Signor Bertani of Venice. A full palaeographical intro- 
duction by Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, is prefixed to the facsimile. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
THE OcTAGON WasuHineton, D. C. 
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